PRO  CEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY, 


VoL.  VI.  JANUARY— APRIL,  1855.  No.  53. 


Stated  Meetings  January  5. 

Present,  twelve  members. 

i 

Judge  Kane,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  report  of  the  judges  and  clerks  of  the  election  held  this 
day  for  officers  of  the  Society  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  following  named  gentlemen  had  been  elected  : — 

President. 

Alexander  Dallas  Bache. 

Vice  Presidents. 

John  K.  Kane, 

Robley  Dunglison, 

John  F.  Frazer. 

Secretaries. 

Charles  B.  Trego, 

E.  Otis  Kendall, 

,  Frederick  Fraley, 

•  John  L.  Le  Conte. 

Members  of  the  Council,  for  Three  Years. 

Thomas  Biddle, 

Isaac  Lea, 

Alfred  L.  Elwyn, 

John  Bell. 

For  Two  Years,  in  place  of  Henry  Reed,  deceased. 

George  Tucker. 

For  One  Year,  in  place  of  Jacob  G.  Morris,  deceased. 
Robert  Bridges. 
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Curators. 

Franklin  Peale, 

John  C.  Cresson, 

M.  Fisher  Longstreth. 

Treasurer. 

Charles  B.  Trego. 

Letters  were  read: — 

From  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  dated  Somerset 
House,  Nov.  2,  1854,  returning  thanks  for  Vol.  X.  Part  3,  of 
the  Transactions,  and  Nos.  49,  50,  of  the  Proceedings  of  this 
Society:  and  — 

From  A.  D.  Bache,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  dated  Washington,  Oct.  10,  1854,  accompanying 
a  donation  for  the  Library. 

The  following  donations  were  announced: — 


FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society.  No.  40,  Vol.  X.  Part  4. 

London,  Nov.  1854.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 

Rapports  presentes  au  Conseil  General  de  I’Asile  des  Aveugles  de  Lau¬ 
sanne,  par  le  Comite,  le  Medecin  et  le  Directeur  de  cet  etablisse- 
ment,  pour  les  annees,  1850,  1851,  1852. 

Rapport  du  Comite  de  I’Asile  des  Aveugles  de  Lausanne,  pour  I’annee 
1853,  presente  au  Conseil  General  de  cet  etablissement.  Lau¬ 
sanne.  8vo. — From  the  Committee  of  the  Blind  of  Lausanne. 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Second  Series.  Vol.  XIX. 
No.  55.  January,  1855.  New  Haven.  8vo. — From  Profs. 
Silliman  6^  Dana,  Editors.- 

Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Vol.  V.  Nos. 

2,  3,  4,  5.  Oct.  Nov.  1854.  Boston.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 
Documents  relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 
edited  by  E.  B.  O’Callaghan,  M.D.  Vol.  IV.  .Albany,  1854. 
4to. — From  the  Trustees  of  N.  Y.  State  Library. 

United  States  Coast  Survey  Maps,  as  follows:  General  Chart  of  the 
Coast  from  Gay  Head  to  Cape  Henlopen. — Wellfleet  Harbour, 
Massachusetts. — Mouth  of  Connecticut  River. — San  Diego  Bay, 
California. — Bay  of  Monterey,  California. — Alden’s  Reconnais¬ 
sance  Chart,  Western  Coast,  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco, 
California. — Santa  Barbara,  California. — Reconnaissance  from 


/ 
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Gray’s  Harbour  to  Admiralty  Inlet,  Washington  Territory. — 
Shoalwater  Bay,  Washington  Territory. — False  Dungeness  Har¬ 
bour,  Washington  Territory. — Cape  Flattery  and  Nee-ah  Har¬ 
bour,  Washington  Territory. — From  A,  D.  Bache,  Superintend¬ 
ent  u,  s.  c.  s. 

Genealogy  of  Warren,  with  some  Historical  Sketches  :  by  John  C. 

Warren,  M.D.  Boston,  1654.  4to. — From  the  Author. 

The  Florist  and  Horticultural  Journal.  Vol.  III.  No.  12.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1854.  8vo. — From  H.  C.  Hanson^  Editor. 

A  Geological  Reconnaissance  of  the  Arkansas  River :  by  Prof.  J.  A. 
Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  Cleveland,  1854.  4to. — From  the 
Author. 

Air.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  pursuant  to  appointment,  read  an 
obituary  notice  of  the  late  Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

I  was  not  aware,  till  lately  apprised  of  it,  that  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  appointed  me,  ten  years  ago,  on  the  death,  in  July, 
1844,  of  our  late  fellow  member,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  deliver  the 
obituary  notice  of  him.  No  neglect  on  my  part  is  the  cause  of  the 
omission  since.  And,  as  often  providentially  results  from  inaction, 
and  even  ignorance,  in  this  short-sighted  world,  where  the  wisest  can¬ 
not  see  far  before  them,  gratuitous  favourable  influences  now  enshrine 
the  deceased  which  did  not  exist  when  he  departed  this  life. 

In  1844,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  died,  obituary  truth  regarding 
him  would  have  been  coldly  received  by  probably  many  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  and  by  an  incredulous  number  of  our  countrymen  throughout 
the  United  States.  His  immense  brother,  as  another  of  our  fellow 
members.  La  Fayette,  designated  the  Emperor,  whom,  though  his 
debtor  for  liberty  and  life,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  dethrone,  was  then 
still  deemed  by  nearly  all  Englishmen,  many  Americans,  and  some 
Frenchmen,  a  monster,  and  Joseph  one  of  his  worst  instruments. 

But  the  late  popular  elevation  of  their  nephew  to  be  emperor  of  the 
French,  the  close  international  union  since  accomplished  between 
France  and  England,  the  enlightenment  of  their  pacific  intimacy,  the 
emulation  of  their  warlike  alliance,  the  literature  and  science  of  both 
war  and  peace,  in  short,  the  providential  progress  of  events  and  rec¬ 
tification  of  public  sentiment,  have  advanced,  by  half  a  century  or 
more,  the  clear  historical  light  breaking  on  the  acts  and  characters  of 
the  Bonapartes.  The  great  mother  country,  from  which  ours  takes 
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most  of  its  impressions,  once  unanimously  abominating  and  reviling, 
has  turned  to  admiring  and  applauding  the  hero  and  his  family,  long 
blasted  by  almost  universal  European  dread  of  a  conqueror,  of  whom 
abhorrence  only  changed  to  unmerciful  contumely,  when  Europe’s 
master,  reduced  to  be  their  captive,  was  chained  to  an  African  rock 
.and  tortured  to  death.  In  our  imitative  country,  counteraction  of  his 
hatred  has  become  so  strong,  that  the  American  press  now  flashes 
with  even  extravagant  vindication  of  the  not  long  since  monster  in 
Anglo-American  apprehension. 

Though  time,  the  greatest  of  innovators,  was  gradually  rectifying 
these  prejudices;  still,  but  for  the  revolutions,  wars,  alliances,  and 
revulsions  which  have  nearly  clarified  public  sentiment,  no  one  now 
would  be  patiently  suffered  to  assert  that  all  the  much  abused  and  ad¬ 
ulated  eight  Bonapartes,  five  rhen  and  three  women,  extraordinary 
offspring  of  an  excellent  mother  and  respectable  father,  were  every 
one  of  them  endowed  with  uncommon  talents,  and  no  one  of  them  de¬ 
graded  by  a  depraved  or  malignant  nature.  Lucien,  a  fine  scholar,  poet, 
and  ardent  republican,  pertinaciously  rejected,  and  at  last  actually 
fled  beyond  the  sea  from  a  throne,  rather  than  surrender  the  humble 
wife  of  his  affection.  Louis,  with  fine  literary  acquirements  and  per¬ 
formances,  religious,  strictly  conscientious,  and  nobly  independent, 
after  reluctantly  submitting  to  the  crown  imposed  on  him,  indignantly 
cast  it  away,  rather  than  subject  his  adopted  country  to  the  sway  of 
his  imperious  brother.  Joseph  and  Jerome,  the  only  two  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to  be  kings,  invariably  administered  justice  with  mercy,  and 
promoted  liberal  principles  with  beneficial  reforms.  Eliza  and  Caro¬ 
line  displayed  on  thrones  masculine  abilities  for  government.  Pau¬ 
line,  declining  principalities,  proved  herself  a  most  affectionate  wife 
and  sister.  Napoleon’s  step-children,  brought  up  in  his  family,  Eu¬ 
gene  Beauharnais,  as  Viceroy  of  Italy,  was  a  prudent  and  accepta¬ 
ble  ruler;  as  commander  of  armies,  a  brave,  faithful,  and  incorrupti¬ 
ble  lieutenant  of  his  imperial  constituent.  His  brilliant  sister,  histo¬ 
rically  known  as  Queen  Hortensia,  shone  among  the  brightest  female 
ornaments  of  her  time,  whose  lyrical  poetry  is  now  chanted  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  capitals  of  France,  England,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Tur¬ 
key.  Few  born  royal  have  done  more  honour  to  diadems  than  these 
extraordinary  upstarts. 

Far,  however,  from  designing  to  present  the  family  of  Bonapartes 
in  one  mere  strain  of  eulogy,  to  hide  or  gloss  their  faults,  I  own  their 
infirmities — though  much  exaggerated  by  malevolent  dread  and  elo¬ 
quent  vituperation.  Of  their  amiable  and  affectionate  dispositions. 
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Joseph  was  an  attractive  type.  Few  families  so  numerous,  even  in 
private  life,  none  so  prodigiously  elevated  and  then  terribly  reversed, 
can  be  mentioned  truer  to  patriotism,  to  probity  and  humanity, 
throughout  trying  vicissitudes,  much  fonder  of  each  other  in  adver¬ 
sity  than  prosperity,  always  free  from  shocking  offences  or  paltry 
vices.  Judging  by  the  unerring  developments  of  posthumous  truth, 
none  are  more  certain  of  the  applause  of  impartial  history  and  the 
approval  of  posterity. 

That  their  mighty  earthly  creator  was  worse  for  prosperity,  and 
impatient  of  adversity,  may  be  part  of  his  history.  But  that,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  his  memory  is  dear  to  the  unsophisticated  peasant¬ 
ry,  the  simple  hearted  millions  of  France,  has  been  lately  attested  by 
the  votes  of  eight  millions  of  those  made  democratic  landlords  by  the 
revolution  of  which  Napoleon  was  truly  the  child  and  the  champion. 
Poor  and  uneducated  owners  of  small  estates,  of  -which  they  are  as 
tenacious  as  opulent  nobles  of  their  great  domains,  like  our  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  and  planters,  conservative  upholders  of  law,  and  order, 
and  property,  controlling  suburban  mobs,  metropolitan  clubs,  and  a 
centralized  executive,  they  saved  not  only  France  but  nearly  all  Eu¬ 
rope  from  the  anarchy  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  those  mis¬ 
called  republicans,  who,  mocking  but  perverting  liberty,  revived  and 
aggravated  despotism.  The  wisest  statesmen  now  acknowledge  that 
the  god  of  these  peasants’  idolatry  was  a  man  of  superhuman  wis¬ 
dom,  whose  politics  are  become  proverbial,  like  those  of  Aristotle  and 
Cicero.  The  tremendous  struggle  he  anticipated  is  raging  bet\veen 
Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  proving  his  vast  providence  by  his 
own  weather-beaten  overthrow  in  a  Titan  effort,  which  Great  Britain 
is  now  straining  every  nerve  to  atone  for  by  renewing  it,  for  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  same  overreaching  Asiatic  empire. 

Napoleon,  though  not  our  topic,  was  so  constantly  and  closely 
united  with  Joseph,  throughout  their  combined  career,  from  school¬ 
boys  till  they  parted  dethroned  Emperor  and  King,  one  for  England, 
the  other  for  America,  that  their  rise,  culmination,  decline,  and  fall 
were  always  together.  To  appreciate  Joseph  justly,  we  must,  there¬ 
fore,  understand  his  intimate  connection  with  a  younger  brother, 
whose  prodigious  conquests  gilded  the  iron  ascendency,  of  which, 
while  always  submissive,  the  elder  constantly  strove  to  check  its  ex¬ 
cesses  and  temper  its  violence.  The  eldest  was  the  mildest  of  the 
Bonapartes;  just  and  tenacious,  but  considerate  and  forbearing;  liv¬ 
ing  ever  affectionately  with  a  large,  multiplied,  and  mixed  family  of 
Bonapartes  and  Beauharnais,  Corsicans,  French,  Americans,  and 
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Austrians,  Republicans  and  Royalists.  When  domestic  were  distorted 
to  national  difficulties,  Joseph  was  the  invariable  mediator  of  concilia¬ 
tion  with  democratic  Lucien,  intractable  Louis,  hostile  Prince  Berna- 
dotte,  disloyal  King  Murat.  If  France,  invaded  by  all  Europe  in 
arms,  needed  the  Emperor  abroad  to  fight,  Joseph  was  the  infallible 
regent  at  home,  proof  against  all  assaults,  temptations,  and  seduc¬ 
tions.  Before  the  Empire,  the  great  works  of  amity  were  his,  the 
treaties  with  Austria,  with  the  Pope,  the  United  States,  and  England. 
On  all  occasions,  during  both  the  republic  and  empire,  whether  am¬ 
bassador,  king,  or  regent,  his  predilections  for  peace  were  manifested, 
while  in  many  great  battles  he  displayed  the  intrepid  composure  of  a 
valiant  general.  During  the  four  years  of  his  reign  on  a  bed  of 
roses  in  Naples,  and  the  five  under  a  crown  of  thorns  in  Spain,  he 
was,  as  Lamarque,  an  eye  witness  most  competent  to  judge,  testified, 
a  philosopher  on  a  throne. 

Many  biographical  and  historical  works  describe  him,  from  which 
it  would  be  easy  to  cull  and  arrange  his  full  length  portrait.  But 
within  the  last  twelve  months  ten  volumes  of  unexampled  testimony, 
published  as  the  political  and  military  Memoirs  of  King  Joseph,  so 
much  facilitate  the  task  to  which  this  Society  has  appointed  me,  con¬ 
cerning  our  late  fellow  member,  that  little  more  is  necessary  than 
voucher  of  that  singular  and  unquestionable  demonstration  that,  whe¬ 
ther  in  private  or  public  life,  military  commissary,  member  of  pro¬ 
vincial  or  national  assemblies,  ambassador,  colonel,  general,  king  on 
more  than  one  throne,  or  fugitive  from  sanguinary  proscription,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  serenely  and  wisely  philosophizing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  the  cabinet, 
the  field,  the  drawing-room,  or  family  circle,  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
continually  and  invariably  an  honest,  humane,  brave,  wise,  virtuous, 
and  thorough  gentleman,  incapable  of  meanness  or  wickedness. 

Concealed  in  various  hiding-places  till,  at  length,  clandestinely 
transported  from  Leghorn  to  Philadelphia,  seven  trunks  of  these  pre¬ 
cious  documents  were  here  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety  till  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  for  their  posthumous  publication  in  Europe.  Hundreds 
of  letters  written  by  Napoleon  and  Joseph  to  each  other,  and  between 
them  and  many  others,  brothers,  sisters,  lovers,  husbands,  ministers, 
generals,  monarchs,  poets,  and  philosophers,  are  thrown  before  this 
malignant,  invidious,  and  censorious  world,  without  the  suppression 
or  alteration  of  one  single  word,  no  matter  whom  they  expose,  from 
the  Emperor  to  the  lowest  person.  From  the  days  when  Napoleon 
and  Joseph  were  struggling  with  poverty  to  when  they  were  over- 
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loaded  with  regal  treasures,  without  ever  a  cent  misappropriated  or 
coveted,  perfectly  confidential,  unreservedly  free,  exhibiting  the 
writers  naked  and  bare  to  mankind,  whatever  they  thought,  hoped, 
designed,  did,  how  they  loved,  hated,  rose,  reigned,  fell^  fled,  and 
were  to  the  last  devoted  to  each  other— the  realities  of  their  very  be¬ 
ings  are  monumentally  laid  bare  in  print,  more  durable  than  brass  or 
marble. 

The  censorious  may  condemn  Joseph’s  evacuation  as  King  of  Ma- 
drid,  and  as  Lieutenant-general  of  Paris,  his  almost  inexplicable  sub¬ 
mission  to  his  brother,  and  perhaps  detect  other  defects  in  his  charac¬ 
ter.  But  that  no  one  ever  lived  so  long  through  such  incredible 
changes  without  fault  or  mistake,  we  may  cite  the  last  of  the  French 
legitimate  kings  for  a  remarkable  averment.  After  his  banishment, 
on  his  way  abroad,  admiring  the  fine  appearance  of  the  ship  Charles 
Carrol,  freighted  to  take  him  and  his  family  from  France  to  England, 
King  Charles  the  Tenth,  smiling,  said,  “This  is  a  fine  vessel,  is  it 
not,  captain  ?  Are  w^e  not  doing  as  well  in  our  marine  ?”  “  I  do  not 

think,”  M.  d’Urville  made  answer,  “  that  w’e  have,  sire,  in  our  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  a  vessel  so  well  rigged,  so  well  found,  and  so  tho¬ 
roughly  equipped.”  “  The  Americans  are  doing  well,”  the  king 
added.  “  Yes,  sire,  in  sixty  or  eighty  years  more  they  will  be  able 
to  dispute  with  the  English  the  sceptre  of  the  seas.”  “  It  is  to  us, 
though,”  said  the  king,  “they  owe  all  that.”  “Yes,  sire,  to  your 
majesty’s  brother,  to  King  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  They  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  it.”  The  king  remained  pensive,  and  then  resumed  :  “  It  was 
a  fault,  a  very  great  fault  on  the  part  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  But 
who  has  not  committed  some  in  his  life?'' 

In  that  royal  moral  reflection  Joseph  Bonaparte  coincided  that  to  be 
faultless  is  not  human  ;  but,  even  as  King  Joseph,  he  uniformly  and 
cordially  recognised,  as  great  blessings  for  mankind,  those  principles 
of  freedom  and  reform  from  inveterate  abuses  which  King  Charles 
the  Tenth  deplored  as  fruits  of  the  American  revolution,  unfortunately 
encouraged  by  France.  This  country,  in  its  original  and  genuine 
free  developments,  had  no  more  earnest,  judicious,  or  confirmed  advo¬ 
cate.  Far  from  deeming  Louis  the  Sixteenth’s  espousal  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  revolution  a  great  fault,  or  its  offshoot,  the  French  revolution,  a 
great  misfortune,  the  Bonapartes,  deploring  Louis  Sixteenth’s  fate, 
and  abhorring  bloodthirsty  Jacobinism,  were  necessarily  American¬ 
ized  by  their  French  position,  strengthened  in  Joseph,  especially,  by 
long  residence  here,  profoundly  and  dispassionately  mastering  our 
institutions  and  policy.  Liberal  but  conservative,  cherishing  freedom. 
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deprecating  licentiousness,  such  patriarchs  of  the  Anaerican  Philoso¬ 
phical  Society  as  Franklin  and  Jefferson  were  not  more  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  liberty,  equality,  rational  progress,  and  predominant  peace. 
Of  this,  the  first  and  last  volumes  of  King  Joseph’s  Memoirs,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  are  delightful  and  indubitable  testimonials,  as  might  be  shown 
by  large  extracts,  if  the  President  of  this  Society  had  not  admonish¬ 
ed  me  that  brevity  is  indispensable  to  its  obituaries. 


Stated  Meeting,  January  19. 

Present,  fourteen  members. 

Dr.  Dunglison,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Royal  Saxon  Society  of  Sciences, 
dated  Leipsic,  Oct.  30,  1854,  returning  thanks  for  Vol.  X.  of 
the  Transactions  of  this  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  : — 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Flora  Batava,  of  Afbeelding  en  Beschrijving  van  Nederlandsche 
Gewassen  :  Aflevering  176.  Amsterdam.  4to. — From  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Holland. 

Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Vol.  XV.  No.  1. 

London.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 

Reports  and  Charts  of  the  Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Brig  Dolphin,  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Department,  by  Lieut.  S.  P.  Lee, 
U.  S.  N.  2  Vols.  Washington.  8vo. — From  the  National 
Observatory,  Washington. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in  Worcester,  Oct. 

23,  1854.  Boston.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  3d  Series.  Vol.'  XXIX.  No.  1. 

Jan.  1855.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  the  Institute. 

African  Repository.  Vol.  XXXI.  No.  1.  Jan.  1855.  Washington. 

8 VO. — From  the  Am.  Colonization  Society. 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  New  Series.  No.  LVII. 
Jan.  1855.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  Edi¬ 
tor. 

The  Medical  News  and  Library.  Vol.  XIII.  No.  145.  Jan.  1855. 
Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  Blanchard  6^  Lea. 
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The  Astronomical  Journal.  Vol.  IV.  No.  7.  Cambridge,  Jan.  5, 
1855.  4to. — From  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  jr.,  Editor. 

The  Princelye  Pleasures  at  the  Courte  at  Kenelvvorth,  in  the  yeare 
1575.  London,  1576.  Reprinted,  1821.  8vo. — From  Prof. 
J.  F.  Frazer. 

The  Plough,  the  Loon  and  the  Anvil.  Vol.  VII.  No.  7.  Jan.  1855. 
New  York.  8vo. — From  the  Editor. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Coates,  pursuant  to  appointment  at  a  former  meet¬ 
ing,  read  an  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  a  de¬ 
ceased  member  of  the  Society,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract. 

Charles  Caldwell  was  born  about  1772,  in  Caswell,  then  a  part  of 
Orange  countv,  North  Carolina. 

There  exists  abundant  and  uncontradicted  evidence  that  he  very 
soon  gave  proof  of  a  superior  understanding.  He  studied  persever- 
ingly,  both  at  school  and  at  home ;  and  made  very  rapid  progress. 
From  eleven  to  fourteen  he  studied  Latin  and  some  Greek;  retaining 
the  high  estimation  which  had  been  conceded  to  him  by  his  fellow  scho¬ 
lars.  At  fourteen,  he  states,  that  he  was  thought  not  likely  to  improve 
further  by  a  continuance  at  any  school  then  extant  in  North  Carolina; 
and,  before  the  end  of  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  called  upon  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  office  of  conducting  academies  for  the  instruction  of  others. 
In  this  there  exists  copious  evidence  that  he  met  with  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  In  the  meanwhile  he  made  use  of  the  assistance  of  a  neigh- 
bouring  clergyman,  to  prosecute  a  short  mathematical  and  physical 
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His  preference,  in  the  choice  of  a  permanent  profession,  was  for 
law  or  for  the  army  ;  and  a  commission  was  offered  him.  His  father 
was  now  deceased;  but  had  always  entertained  a  strong  dislike  to  his 
son’s  adoption  of  either  of  these  two  modes  of  life;  and  Mr.  Cald¬ 
well,  in  consequence  of  this,  determined  to  apply  himself  to  medicine. 
In  the  spring  of  1791,  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  Harris,  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  North  Carolina ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  repaired  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

Here  he  devoted  himself,  with  great  industry,  to  study,  and  to  at¬ 
tendance  on  lectures,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  During  the 
great  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  in  1793,  he  had  and  used  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observation  in  that  terrible  disease;  and  formed  or  founded 
some  of  the  convictions  for  which  he  became  afterwards  conspicuous. 
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He  passed  examinations  in  medicine  in  1794,  his  name  is  inserted  in 
the  list  of  graduates  in  1795,  but  did  not  take  out  his  diploma  till 
1796;  a  delay  which  arose  from  pecuniary  losses.  His  thesis  is 
theoretical ;  and  developes  some  of  the  opinions  of  Dr,  Rush. 

His  career,  as  an  author,  opened  with  his  translation  of  Blumen- 
bach’s  Physiology,  in  1794;  and  continued  for  sixty  years! 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  finding  his  health  materially  injured  by  his 
application.  Dr.  Caldwell  became  a  surgeon  in  the  army  raised  to  sup¬ 
press  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  hap¬ 
pily,  and  in  consonance  with  the  anxious  wishes  of  President  Wash¬ 
ington,  terminated  without  bloodshed.  The  march  through  the  forest 
completely  restored  our  young  fellow  member  to  his  health;  and,  in 
1796,  he  commenced  practice  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1797,  the  yellow  fever  of  that  year  first  broke  out  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dr.  Caldwell’s  residence.  Many  physicians,  it  is  notorious,  fled 
from  their  posts  before  the  formidable  pestilence;  but  Dr.  Caldwell 
remained,  and  was  soon  deeply  immersed  in  business. 

A  vehement  controversy  arose  on  the  questions  whether  the  disease 
were  contagious,  and  whether  it  were  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin. 
The  effects  of  these  two  controversies,  after  a  lapse  of  near  sixty 
years,  have  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  felt  among  our  citizens.  Nu¬ 
merous  pens  were  occupied  with  assaults,  often  violent,  upon  that 
eminent  teacher.  Dr.  Rush ;  and  these  were  by  no  means  restrained 
from  his  practice  as  a  therapeutist.  Dr.  Caldwell,  early  in  1797, 
adopted  and  earnestly  defended  a  belief  in  the  domestic  origin  of  the 
fever;  and  much  of  his  very  animated  discussions  is  to  be  found  in 
the  newspapers.  The  therapeutics  of  Dr.  Rush  met  with  his  warm 
and  earnest  support;  as  he  alleges  that  he  found  them  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  practice.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Rush,  though  an  early 
believer  in  the  domestic  origin  of  the  disease,  was  at  first  persuaded 
that  it  was  contagious.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  Dr.  Physick;  who, 
however,  took  part  in  no  public  controversies,  but  confined  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  opinions  to  friends  and  intimates,  and  sometimes  re¬ 
plied  to  inquirers  in  monosyllables,  attending  closely,  at  the  same 
time,  to  his  labours  as  a  practitioner.  Dr.  Rush,  as  is  familiar  to  tra¬ 
dition  and  to  reading,  subsequently  changed  his  mind  in  relation  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  contagion;  but  Dr.  Caldwell  preceded  him  by 
a  considerable  interval ;  and,  at  one  time,  the  last  named  physician 
was  singly  associated,  among  all  his  intimates,  with  Dr.  Physick. 

At  length.  Dr.  Caldwell  was  himself  stricken  down  with  the  pesti¬ 
lence;  and  was  recovered,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  by  the  skill 
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and  care  of  Drs.  Physick  and  Rush,  and  by  the  indefatigable  atten¬ 
tions  of  his  friend  and  fellow  student,  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper,  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  In  the  course  of  the  two  subsequent  epidemics,  of  1801  and 
1803,  he  describes  himself  as  having  been,  what  has  been  so  often 
denied  to  exist,  an  example  of  repeated  attacks  in  the  same  individual. 
Through  the  fatal  and  terrific  visitation  of  1798,  and  through  those 
of  1799  and  1805,  he  passed  uninjured. 

In  1798,  was  founded  the  first  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  long 
and  ardent  discussions  in  which  the  members  of  this  body  engaged, 
are  well  recollected  by  readers  and  survivors.  The  Academy,  though 
short-lived,  endured  sufficiently  long  to  publish  a  large  amount  of  mat¬ 
ter  against  the  contagious  character  of  yellow  fever. 

Between  1805  and  1807,  Dr.  Caldwell  delivered  the  first  course  of 
clinical  lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Alms¬ 
house,  now  the  Blockley  Plospital.  Besides  large  contributions  to  the 
medical  journals,  he  was  the  author  of  various  eulogiums  and  other 
addresses.  In  the  winter  of  1810-11,  he  prepared  and  read  a  series 
of  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  simultaneously  with  that  by  Dr. 
Stringham,  in  New  York;  these  forming  the  two  first  courses  ever  de¬ 
livered  in  this  country.  Dr.  Caldwell’s  course  was  several  times  re¬ 
peated. 

Between  1800  and  1811  he  prepared  a  very  large  amount  of  manu¬ 
script,  chiefly  lectures  and  controversial  matter;  the  total  amount  of 
writing  wffiich  he  has  left  behind  him  being  estimated  by  a  female  con¬ 
nection  at  thirty  thousand  pages.  During  this  period,  too,  his  literary 
correspondence  became  large. 

In  1815,  the  Physical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
was  created;  and  Dr.  Caldwell  was  made  Professor  of  Geology  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  He  delivered  three  courses. 

Soon  after  this  period,  Dr.  Caldwell  w'as  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
establishment  of  three  new  medical  schools,  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore.  These  he  declined;  but,  in  1819,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  Transylvania  University,  at 
Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  to  occupy  the  professorship  of  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Medicine.  To  these  tasks  he  devoted  himself  with  all  ardour; 
and  to  the  extent  of  making  much  personal  sacrifice.  “  It  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,”  says  Dr.  L.  P.  Yandell,  “  that  he  was  the  father  of 
the  Western  School  of  Medicine.”  Dr.  Caldwell’s  exertions  mainly 
contributed  to  obtain,  from  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  the  requisite 
funds  to  procure  a  library  and  apparatus  ;  and  he  himself  visited  Eu- 
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rope  to  watch  the  proper  expenditure.  The  character  of  tlie  institu¬ 
tion  became  high,  the  connection  influential,  and  the  class  large. 

During  the  creation  of  a  new  school,  at  Louisville,  in  the  same 
State,  and  the  transfer  of  legislative  patronage  to  it.  Dr.  Caldwell  re¬ 
lates,  in  his  MS.,  that  he  resisted  the  change  till  he  became  convinced 
that  it  was  inevitable,  and  then  added  his  activity  to  the  new  institu¬ 
tion.  This  was  from  love  of  science  and  mankind,  and  from  the  duty 
of  patriotism,  as  a  good  citizen  submits  to  an  already  accomplished 
revolution.  Even  here,  too,  he  is  pronounced  by  competent  authori¬ 
ty,  to  have  become  entitled,  by  effective  labour  and  personal  influence, 
to  be  considered  also  a  founder.  His  services  were  eminently  great 
and  active  during  the  first  few  years ;  and  he  was  far  from  intermit¬ 
ting  his  literary  toils.  He  continued  to  support  those  heavy  burdens 
till  1849;  when,  at  77  years  of  age,  he  resigned  his  professorship. 
During  this  period,  the  influence  of  the  new  school  slowly  and  stea¬ 
dily  increased ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  class  reached  four  hundred. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  our  fellow-member  continued  in 
the  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  health,  an  erect  attitude,  and  the  per¬ 
fect  use  of  his  faculties.  The  termination  of  his  earthly  existence 
occurred,  in  an  almost  entire  freedom  from  suffering  and  disease,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1853. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  twice  married.  In  1799,  he  was  united  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Learning,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  By  this  lady, 
he  has  left  one  son.  Dr.  Thomas  Learning  Caldwell,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  His  second  matrimonial  connection  was  with  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
ton,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  honourable  William  Warner, 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  related  to  several  eminent  citizens  of 
that  commonwealth.  This  union  was  without  offspring. 

He  received  several  compliments  from  the  European  learned,  but 
was  careless  of  his  diplomas ;  and  a  list  cannot  be  made  out.  His 
election  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  took  place  October  21, 
1796. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Wetherill  presented,  for  publication  in  the 
Transactions,  a  paper  “  On  Adipocire,’’  which  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Dr.  F.  Bache,  Prof.  Frazer,  and 
Dr.  Bridges. 

Mr.  Trego  was  re-elected  Librarian  of  the  Society. 
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The  Standing  Committees  for  the  year  were  appointed,  as 
follows: 

Finance^  Messrs.  Wagner,  Justice  and  Fraley. 

Hall,  „  Peale,  Fraley,  Trego. 

Library,  „  Hays,  Campbell,  Ord. 

Puhlicatio7i,  „  Trego,  Elwyn,  Frazer. 

The  list  of  surviving  members  of  the  Society  was  read:-— 
the  number  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  was  377;  of  whom 
are  resident  in  the  United  States  271,  and  in  foreign  countries 
106. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  candidates  for 
membership. 

The  Secretaries  reported  that  they  had  agreed  that  Mr. 
Trego  should  be  Reporter  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

A  communication  was  read,  dated  January  13,  1855,  signed 
Robert  Newell,  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  City  Property,  of  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  a  sale  to  the  City  of 
the  Society’s  Hall,  or  its  exchange  for  other  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  City  Corporation: 

Which  was  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Fra¬ 
ley,  Mr.  Trego,  and  Mr.  Justice. 

All  other  business  having  been  concluded,  the  ballot-boxes 
were  opened  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  the  following  named 
gentlemen  declared  to  be  duly  elected  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety: 

Spencer  F.  Baird,  of  Washington  City. 

C.  Fr.  Ph.  von  Martius,  of  Munich. 

William  Haidinger,  of  Vienna. 

V.  Regnault,  of  Paris. 


Stated  Meetings  February  2. 

Present,  ten  members. 

Judge  Kane,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  were  read: — 

From  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  dated  Oct.  23, 
1854;  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  dated  London,  Nov. 
17,  1854;  from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  dated  Nov.  18, 
1854;  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Amsterdam, 
dated  Dec.  5,  1854; — severally  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  this  Society: — 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Library  of  New  York,  dated 
Albany,  Jan.  27,  1855, — and  from  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society,  dated  Hartford,  Jan.  30,  1855,  returning  thanks  for 
No.  52  of  the  Proceedings: — 

From  Prof.  Zantedeschi,  of  Padua,  dated  Dec.  7,  1854,  ac¬ 
companying  a  donation  of  some  of  his  works  for  the  Society’s 
library. 

From  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  dated  Capitol  Hill,  Washington, 
Jan.  21,  1855,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  notice  of  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  President  of  the  Society:  and  — 

From  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  dated  Washington,  Jan.  22,  1855, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  notice  of  his  election  as  a  mem¬ 
ber. 

The  following  donations  were  announced: — 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Vol.  VII.  Nos.  5,  6. 

June  15,  1854.  London.  8vo. — From  the  Society, 
Astronomical  and  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations,  made 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  in  the  year  1852,  under 
the  direction  of  George  Biddell  Airy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Astronomer 
Royal.  London,  1854.  4to. 

Description  of  the  Transit  Circle  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green¬ 
wich.  4to. 

Regulations  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  4to. 
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Report  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Observatory,  Greenwich,  June  3,  1854.  4to.— From  the  same. 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Vol.  XXII.,  being  the 
quarto  half  volume  for  the  Session  1852-1853.  London,  1854. 
4to. 

Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Vol.  XIII.  Lon¬ 
don.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 

Report  of  the  Twenty-third  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science:  held  at  Hull,  in  September,  1853. 
London,  1854.  8vo. — From  the  Association. 

Notices  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  Part  IV.  Nov.  1853 — July  1854:  with  List  of 
the  Members,  Officers,  &c.,  of  the  Institution, — and 

Report  of  the  Visitors  for  the  year  1853.  London.  8vo. — From 
the  Institution. 

Astronomical  Observations  made  at  the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  in  the 
year  1852.  By  Manuel  J.  Johnson,  M.A.  Vol.  XIII.  Oxford, 
1854.  8vo. — From  the  Radcliffe  Trustees. 

Address  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety,  May  22,  1854,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
K.  G.  D.  C.  L.,  d:c..  President.  London.  8vo. — From  the  So¬ 
ciety. 

On  some  of  the  Results  obtained  at  the  British  Colonial  Magnetic 
Observatories :  by  Col.  Edward  Sabine,  R.  A.  V.  P.  R.  S.,  Ge¬ 
neral  Secretarv.  1854. — From  the  Author. 

History  of  an  Expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  in  1755,  under 
Major  General  Edward  Braddock :  Edited  from  the  Original 
Manuscripts,  by  Winthrop  Sargent,  M.A.,  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Published  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  1855.  8vo. — From  the  Hist.  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
Vol.  VII.  No.  6.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  the  Academy. 

Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Vol.  V.  No. 
6.  Dec.  1854.  Boston.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 

Medical  News  and  Library.  Vol.  XIII.  No.  146.  February,  1855. 
Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  Blanchard  6^  Lea. 

African  Slave  Trade  in  Jamaica,  and  Comparative  Treatment  of 
Slaves.  Read  before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  October, 
1854.  8vo. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Banneker, — from  Notes  taken  in 
1836.  Read  by  J.  Sanrin  Norris,  before  the  Maryland  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  Oct.  5,  1854.  8vo. — From  the  Maryland  Hist. 
Society. 

International  Coinage  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States :  a 
Note  inscribed  to  the  Hon.  James  A.  Pearce, — by  J.  H.  Alexan¬ 
der,  Esq.  Baltimore,  1855.  8vo. — From  the  Author. 
Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  Vol.  VII.  No.  3. 

1854.  Newark.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 

Nota  intorno  ad  una  scaricatore  elettrico-telegrafico ;  del  M.  E.  Fran¬ 
cesco  Zantedeschi. — Apparecchio  per  I’elettricita  dinamica  che  si 
sviluppa  nelle  chimiche  reazioni :  nota  di  Francesco  Zantedeschi. — 
Delle  correnti  elettriche  simultanee  che  passano  in  direzioni  op- 
poste  sul  medesimo  filo :  esperienze  di  Zantedeschi. — Sur  le  prin- 
cipe  electrostatique  de  Palagi  et  ses  esperiences:  lettre  de  M.  le 
Prof.  Zantedeschi  de  Padoue  a  M.  Quetelet. — Dei  Fenomeni  dell 
•  Endosmoscopio  capillare  analoghi  ai  Fenomeni  del  movimento 
ascendente  della  linfa  nei  vegetabile :  di  Zantedischi.  4to  and 
8vo. — From  the  Author. 

The  Florist  and  Horticultural  Journal.  Vol.  IV.  No.  1.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1855.  8 VO. — From  H.  C.  Hanson,  Editor. 

Report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  New  Orleans  on  the  Epidemic 
Yellow  Fever  of  1853.  Published  by  authority  of  the  City  Coun¬ 
cil  of  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans,  1854.  8vo. — From  Dr. 
E.  H.  Barton. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  on  Dr.  WetherilPs 
paper  on  *B.dipocire,  reported  in  favour  of  its  publication  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  which  was  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Trego  announced  the  death  of  Petty  Vaughan,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  a  member  of  the  Society,  who  died  July  30,  1854,  aged 
66. 

Judge  Kane  announced,  for  the  information  of  the  Society, 
that  the  expedition  to  the  Polar  seas,  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kane 
and  his  party,  which  had  been  solicited  by  this  and  other  So¬ 
cieties  of  the  United  States,  had  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  would  set  out  on  its  mission  at  an  early  day  in  the  coming 
summer. 

He  further  remarked,  that  he  had  received  a  chart  from 
Lady  Franklin,  which  included  the  lands  discovered  by  Corn. 
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Dehaven  and  the  American  expedition  under  his  command. 
Some  difficulty  had  been  before  experienced  in  obtaining  this 
concession,  owing  to  a  claim  of  priority  of  discovery  by  a  par¬ 
ty  of  British  navigators;  but  the  final  investigation  of  the 
British  authorities  and  men  of  science  had  resulted  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  priority  of  the  American  discoveries, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  names  given  to  the  discovered  land 
by  Com.  Dehaven. 

jNlr.  Fraley,  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  a  sale  or  exchange  of  the  Society’s  Hall,  re¬ 
ported  that  a  conference  had  been  held  with  a  sub-committee 
of  the  City  Councils  in  relation  to  the  matter;  but  that  no  re¬ 
sult  beyond  a  mere  interchange  of  opinions  had  been  arrived 
at.  No  definite  powers  being  possessed  by  either  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees,  the  meeting  was  considered  as  merely  preliminary  to 
further  conference : — 

Whereupon,  Dr.  Harris  having  taken  the  chair.  Judge  Kane 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read,  considered 
and  adopted:  — 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  would  be  pro¬ 
per  to  make  sale,  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  property  now 
held  by  the  Society  on  Independence  Square,  provided  the  same  can 
be  made  on  such  terms  as  will  secure  to  the  Society  adequate  accom¬ 
modations  without  impairing  its  income  or  otherwise  interfering  with 
its  interests ; — and,  that  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  stated 
meeting  be  continued,  with  authority  to  negotiate  with  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  or  any  Committee  appointed  by  its  authority. 

Mr.  Trego,  reporter  of  the  Society,  announced  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  No.  52  of  the  Proceedings,  and  laid  a  copy  thereof 
upon  the  table. 

Stated  Meeting,  February  16. 

Present,  thirteen  members. 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  were  read : — 

From  the  Geological  Commission  of  the  Netherlands,  dated 
Haarlem,  Oct.  20,  1S54, — and  from  Samuel  H.  Cougar,  dated 
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Hall  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  Feb.  1,  1855,  an¬ 
nouncing  donations  for  the  library:  — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  dated  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Jan.  16,  1855,  returning  thanks  for  Part  3,  Vol.  X.  of 
the  Transactions, — and  from  the  Antiquarian  Society,  dated 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Feb.  3,  1855,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  No.  52  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  announced: — 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Verhandelingen  der  Commissie  belast  met  het  vervardiojen  eener  Geo- 

O  O 

logischen  Beschrijving  en  Kaart  van  Nederlands.  Tweede  Dee!. 
Haarlem,  1854.  4to. — From  the  Government  of  Holland. 
Natuurkundige  Verhandelingen  van  de  Hollandsche  Maatschappij 
der  VVetenschappen  te  Haarlem.  Tweede  Verzameling.  iv.  Deel, 
1848.  xi.  Deel,  i.  Stuk,  1854.  Haarlem.  4to. — From  the  Hol¬ 
land  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem. 

History  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line,  contained  in  an  Address  deliver¬ 
ed  by  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  of  Maryland,  before  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  8, 1854.  Philadelphia,  1855.  8vo. — 
From  the  Author. 

Historical  Discourses  relating  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Newark  : — originally  delivered  to  the  Congregation  of  that  Church 
during  the  month  of  .lanuary,  1851.  By  Jonathan  F.  Stearns, 
D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church.  Newark,  1853.  8vo. — From 
Samuel  H.  Congar,  Esq. 

Shaffner’s  Telegraph  Companion,  devoted  to  the  Science  and  Art  of 
the  Morse  American  Telegraph.  By  Tal.  P.  Shaffner,  Esq.,  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  American  Telegraph  Confederation,  New  York 
City.  Vol.  II.  No.  1.  New  York,  1855.  8vo. — From  an  An¬ 
onymous  Donor. 

Biographical  Notice  of  Charles  Caldwell,  M.D.,  read  before  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Philosophical  Society,  by  appointment,  January  19,  1855. 
By  B.  H.  Coates,  M.D.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  the  Author. 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill 
Haven  Rail  Road  Company,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  Jan.  8, 
1855.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  John  C.  Cresson,  Esq. 

A  Consideration  of  the  Plans  proposed  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Ohio  River.  By  Herman  Raupt,  Civil  Engineer.  Philadelphia, 
1855.  8vo. — From  James  J.  Barclay,  Esq. 
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Sense  and  Sound,  as  they  reciprocally  form  any  sign  of  Mind.  By 
John  Gaskell,  author  of  “the  Philosophy  of  Numeration.”  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  1854.  8vo. — From  the  same. 

The  Astronomical  Journal.  Vol.  IV.  No.  8.  Jan.  31,  1855.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  4to. — From  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  jr.,  Editor. 

The  Florist  and  Horticultural  Journal.  Vol.  IV.  No.  2.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1855.  8 VO. — From  H.  C.  Hanson,  Editor. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.  Vol.  VH.  No.  4.  Jan.  1, 
1855.  London.  8yo. — From  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  3d  Series.  Vol.  XXIX.  No.  2.  Feb. 

1855.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  the  Institute. 

Progress  of  the  United  States  in  Population  and  Wealth,  for  Sixty 
5.  ears,  1790  to  1850.  Bv  George  Tucker.  New  York.  8yo. — 
From  the  Author. 

Prof.  Frazer,  pursuant  to  appointment,  at  a  former  meeting, 
read  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Professor  Henry  Reed,  a 
member  of  this  Society. 

Henry  Reed,  the  subject  of  our  notice,  was  born  11th  of  July, 
1808.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Gen.  Joseph  Reed,  of  reyolutionary 
memory,  the  first  executive  officer  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  the 
brother  of  his  mother  also  distinguished  himself  by  zeal  and  courage 
daring  the  second  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  family  is  of  En- 
glish  descent,  and  many  of  the  best  qualities  which  characterize  the 
Englishman  were  hereditary  in  our  late  friend. 

Mr.  Reed  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  best  schools 
in  our  city :  entered  the  Sophomore  Class  of  the  Department  of  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1822,  and  after  passing  with 
great  credit  to  himself  through  the  usual  routine  of  studies,  graduated 
with  distinguished  honours  in  1825,  in  his  17th  year.  During  his 
schoolboy  days  he  was  remarkable  for  his  indifference  to  the  athle¬ 
tic  games  in  which  his  comrades  delighted,  and  for  the  serious  interest 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  studies.  Even  at  this  early  age 
he  paid  great  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  style  of  writing, 
so  that  his  scholastic  exercises  were  marked  by  an  elegance  and  grace 
very  unusual  among  our  young  men :  and  the  simplicity  and  force  of 
his  language,  combined  wnth  logical  method  and  great  powers  of 
analysis,  gave  him  at  college  high  standing  as  a  student;  while  his 
modest  and  serious  demeanour,  and  his  devotion  to  learning,  insured 
to  him  the  affectionate  interest  of  his  professors. 

On  leaving  the  University  he  selected  the  law  as  his  profession. 
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and  entered  as  a  student  the  office  of  the  Hon.  John  Sergeant,  who 
had  married  his  mother’s  sister,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1826,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  7th  September,  1829.  But  the  excitement  and 
bustle  of  the  life  of  an  active  lawyer  were  little  suited  to  his  retiring 
and  reflective  habits;  and  in  1831,  then  in  his  23d  year,  he  gladly 
accepted  the  position  of  assistant  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tendered  him  by  the  Trustees;  and 
on  8th  November  of  the  same  year  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Edward 
Rutledge  as  assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same  fa¬ 
culty.  The  task  he  undertook  was  a  difficult  one;  the  manners  and 
abilities  of  his  predecessor  had  endeared  him  to  the  students;  and  Mr. 
Reed  was  himself  too  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  such  a  character, 
not  to  feel  the  responsibility  which  he  assumed  in  consenting  to  re¬ 
place  him.  His  success,  however,  was  from  the  first  complete;  and 
in  February,  1835,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  elected  him  to  the 
Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  which  at  their  pre¬ 
vious  meeting  they  had  created  in  his  favour.  From  this  time  until 
his  death,  during  a  period  of  almost  twenty  years,  Mr.  Reed  devoted 
himself,  earnestly  and  unremittingly;  tasking  to  the  utmost  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  and  the 
increase  of  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  which  he  loved  as  an 
alumnus,  and  to  which  he  gave  honour  as  a  Professor.  The  depth 
of  his  learning,  and  his  success  as  an  instructer,  won  for  him  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  community ;  while  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  students  by  the  gentleness  and  dignity  of  his  manner, 
and  the  affectionate  interest  which  he  always  manifested  in  their 
welfare. 

The  assiduous  labours  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  joined  to  the 
cares  and  anxieties  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  an  ardent  dis¬ 
position  compelled  to  seek  in  its  influence  over  others,  the  means  of 
satisfying  its  own  sense  of  right,  gradually  undermined  his  health, 
which  reposed  on  a  constitution  not  naturally  strong;  and  after  a 
tedious  and  almost  fatal  illness,  finding  his  duties  and  anxieties  still 
too  great  for  his  slowly  returning  health,  he  resolved,  under  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  physician,  to  spend  the  vacation  of  1854  in  travelling;  to 
gratify  the  many  warm  friends  which  he  had  made  for  himself  abroad 
and  visit  that  country  dear  to  him  as  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  and 
as  the  birth  place  of  the  literature  which  he  so  loved.  He  sailed  for 
England  in  May,  and  after  a  visit  short  indeed,  but  full  of  the  most 
gratifying  and  pleasing  incidents,  the  delights  of  which  drowned  his 
unpleasant  recollections,  and  reinvigorated  his  mental  and  physical 


energies;  he,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  placed  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  returning,  on  board  the  steamer  Arctic,  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
awful  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  that  ill  fated  vessel  on  the  27th 
of  September:  when  last  seen,  he  was  sitting  with  his  sister-in-law, 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  tour,  in  the  ante-room  of  the  cabin, 
sad  but  calm;  sad,  for  his  mind  turned  to  his  home,  and  pictured  to 
him  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were  then  preparing  a  joyous  welcome 
for  him;  calm,  for  his  hopes  both  for  himself  and  them  were  long 
since  anchored  in  that  land  towards  which  his  fate  now  called  him. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  struggle  for  life  amid  the  crowd  of  mis¬ 
erable  men  whom  fear  was  driving  to  forgetfulness  of  their  duties ; 
nor  to  pass  to  the  reward  which  he  had  assured  for  himself,  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  sufferings  of  those  who  so  dearly  loved  him;  sad  but  calm, 
he  died  as  he  had  lived,  illustrating  the  lofty  principles  of  Christianity 
which  had  always  been  his  guide  and  reliance. 

Mr.  Reed’s  physical  constitution  was  naturally  not  strong,  but  by 
care  and  abstemious  habits  he  preserved  his  health  until  near  the 
close  of  his  life,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  most  sedulous  attention  to  his 
duties;  his  temperament  was  ardent,  his  attachments  strong,  and  his 
natural  disposition  probably  impulsive  and  passionate;  the  prevailing 
sense  of  duty,  however,  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  had 
led  him  early  in  life  to  struggle  with  and  subdue  whatever  in  his 
nature  did  not  harmonize  with  the  lofty  standard  which  he  had  set  up 
for  himself,  and  while  he  preserved  his  native  warmth  in  his  love  of 
his  friends,  and  zeal  for  their  service,  he  had  acquired  a  self-control 
which  rendered  him  a  courteous  and  liberal  opponent  to  those  from 
whom  he  might  differ  in  opinion. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  was  ever  better  suited  by  his 
tastes  and  talents  for  his  profession,  than  was  Mr.  Reed  for  the  de¬ 
partment  of  usefulness  which  he  selected  for  himself.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  intellect  was  its  admirable  power  of  analysis,  while  his 
inclinations  disposed  him  to  habits  of  study  and  retirement.  Thus, 
whatever  he  did,  was  done  after  thorough  investigation  and  deep  re¬ 
flection;  and  his  results  showed  a  fulness  and  clearness  not  otherwise 
to  be  attained.  The  difficulties  of  the  student  were  anticipated  and 
removed  before  they  had  time  to  operate  to  the  discouragement  of  his 
exertions ;  his  emulation  was  excited  by  the  new  views  which  were 
suggestively  offered  to  him;  while  the  unaffected  dignity  of  demeanour, 
tempered  by  gentleness  and  constant  and  affectionate  interest  in  their 
welfare,  gave  him  an  extraordinary  influence  over  their  minds,  and 
insured  their  attention  to  his  studies  better  than  could  have  been  done 
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by  the  sternest  system  of  discipline.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that 
Mr.  Reed  was  so  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  pupils;  and 
that  among  the  number  of  excellent  men  who  before  him  and  with 
him,  sat  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  whose  loss  the  University  has 
had  to  deplore,  he  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  affections  of  its  grad¬ 
uates. 

As  a  literary  man,  the  tastes  of  Mr.  Reed  were  essentially  imbued 
with  the  deep  religious  feeling  which  was  the  predominant  element  of 
his  mind.  Hence  the  tone  of  earnestness  and  directness  which  cha¬ 
racterized  his  own  style,  and  which  he  so  loved  to  find  in  others; 
hence  his  admiration  for  every  thing  that  was  pure  in  its  spirit  or  lofty 
in  its  aspirations;  and  his  aversion  to  all  that  was  sensuous  and  de¬ 
moralizing,  no  matter  how  brilliant  might  be  its  diction,  or  how  cap¬ 
tivating  its  rhetoric ;  hence  his  enthusiasm  for  Coleridge  and  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Wordsworth;  hence  also  the  peculiar  attractiveness  of  his 
writings  in  which  a  graceful  and  powerful  simplicity  of  language  is 
used  to  convey  the  earnest  sentiments  of  one  who  had  trained  himself 
to  think  purely  and  profoundly. 

His  faith  in  his  religion  was  a  conviction  beyond  all  mere  logical 
demonstration ;  it  was  as  clear  as  his  belief  in  his  own  existence,  and 
gained  nothing  from  the  support  of  external  evidences.  His  ideas  of 
duty  were  lofty  and  rigid,  and  his  indignation  warm  against  every 
thing  which  proceeded  from  a  low  standard  of  morality.  Yet  no  one 
knew  better  to  confine  his  virtues  within  their  appropriate  provinces; 
and  while  he  felt  deeply,  and  warmly  advocated  his  own  peculiar 
views,  no  one  conceded  more  fully  to  others  the  right  of  individual 
opinion;  while  no  inducement  would  tempt  him  to  do  wrong  or  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  that  which  was  right,  no  one  yielded  a  readier  or  more 
graceful  obedience  to  the  sometimes  annoying  and  often  frivolous 
requisites  of  social  life. 

Although  Mr.  Reed  read  and  thought  much,  he  wrote  but  little, 
and  during  his  life  he  published  nothing  of  importance  except  the 
editions  of  Wordsworth’s  Poems  and  Lord  Mahon’s  History;  both  of 
which  testify  to  his  ability  and  conscientiousness  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  while  the  former  illustrates  besides,  his  sympathy  with 
the  poet  and  his  delicate  perception  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  his  writings.  Mr.  Reed’s  manuscript  of  his  lectures  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fortunately  preserved,  and  will,  by  the  care  of  his  brother, 
enable  scholars  more  fully  to  appreciate  that  depth  of  pure  learning, 
which  during  his  life  was  known  only  to  his  friends  and  pupils. 

In  the  intercourse  of  ordinary  life,  Mr.  Reed’s  manner  indicated 
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the  peculiarites  of  his  mind.  He  was  generally  reserved  and  serious, 
yet  neither  indifferent  nor  severe;  unbending  easily  and  gracefully 
when  harmless  gayety  was  reasonable,  yet  always  with  an  innate  un¬ 
affected  dignity ;  always  polite,  yet  so  far  removed  from  affectation  or 
obsequiousness,  that  no  one  could  be  blind  to  the  motives  which, 
loftier  than  fear  of  offence  or  desire  of  praise,  ruled  his  conduct:  in  no 
way,  perhaps,  has  Mr.  Reed  more  benefited  the  community  in  which 
his  whole  life  was  spent,  than  by  the  example  which  he  has  set  them, 
how  a  proper  conception  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  begets  the 
virtues  and  the  adornments  of  a  gentleman. 

But  when  we  have  looked  upon  Mr.  Reed  as  a  teacher,  as  a  scholar, 
and  as  a  gentleman,  we  have  yet  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  his 
character;  the  true  life  of  Mr.  Reed  was  with  his  family  ;  to  them  he 
always  felt  was  his  chief  duty;  with  them  was  always  his  greatest 
pleasure.  There,  in  the  company  of  those  he  transcendently  loved ; 
with  those  who  sustained,  and  bettered  him  by  their  sympathies,  all 
inducements  to  goodness  around  him,  and  all  temptations  to  evil  shut 
out  with  his  house  door;  there  he  found  the  quintessence  and  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  life.  But  into  this  holy  ground  we  cannot  follow  him ; 
let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  attempt  to  express  how  valuable  and 
how  dear  he  was  to  us. 

In  1834,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Bronson,  a  grand-daughter  of 
the  late  Bishop  White,  who,  together  with  three  children,  survive 
him. 

He  was  elected  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  January  19, 
1838,  and  chosen  as  a  member  of  its  council,  January  3,  1851. 

Mr.  Trego  read  an  obituary"  notice  of  Wm.  H.  Dillingham, 
Esq.,  a  deceased  member,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  So¬ 
ciety",  by  Dr.  AVilliam  Darlington. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  presented,  in  his  life,  one  of  those  striking 
and  exemplary"  instances,  in  which  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers  of  New  England — under  their  admirable  system  of  educational 
training,  and  by  their  persevering  energies — are  so  often  enabled  to 
elevate  themselves  to  a  distinguished  position  among  their  contempo¬ 
raries;  and  when  their  course  is  run,  to  leave  their 

“Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

The  immigrant  Puritans,  and  the  earlier  posterity  of  those  who 
landed  on  the  Plymouth  rock,  were  indeed  a  peculiar  people.  The 
history  of  our  race  furnishes  no  parallel  to  their  character  and  career. 
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Sternly  moral,  and  devoutly  religious;  animated,  moreover,  by  an 
indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  endowed  with  a  keen  perception, 
and  thorough  appreciation,  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  they 
were  singularly  fitted  for  their  destined  mission: — namely,  the  re¬ 
pudiation  of  tyranny,  and  the  founding  of  a  great  democratic  repub¬ 
lic  in  this  western  hemisphere.  All  their  undertakings  were  signal¬ 
ized  by  a  rare  combination  of  the  most  fervent  piety  and  the  shrewdest 
worldly  wisdom.  They  practically  illustrated  the  significant  maxim 
— derived  from  the  fatherland,  in  the  stirring  times  of  “  The  Common¬ 
wealth” — to  trust  in  the  Lord^  and  keep  their  powder  dry. 

From  this  remarkable  and  hopeful  stock,  sprang  our  lamented 
fellow-member,  the  course  and  incidents  of  whose  life  it  is  here  pro¬ 
posed  very  briefly  to  sketch;  and  whose  sterling  worth  we  are  all 
fain  to  commemorate.  The  limits,  deemed  appropriate  to  this  occa¬ 
sion,  will  admit  of  little  more  than  a  chronological  list  of  dates,  events, 
and  employments. 

William  H.  Dillingham,  son  of  Nathan  and  Rebecca  [Fessenden] 
Dillingham,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Lee,  in  Western  Massachusetts, 
on  the  3d  of  August,  1791.  His  education,  preparatory  to  a  colle¬ 
giate  course,  was  acquired  at  Lenox  Academy,  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
birth-place.  At  the  age  of  1 5  years,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  Class 
in  Williams  College,  where  he  continued  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
circumstances  of  his  family,  however,  rendered  it  expedient  to  with¬ 
draw  him  from  college  before  his  course  was  completed  :  but  his  alma 
mater  subsequently — viz.  in  1815 — conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M. 

In  the  year  1808,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  law  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Charles  Chauncey,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  who  was  ever  his  generous  friend  and  faithful  counsellor; 
and  for  whom,  to  his  latest  hour,  he  cherished  the  most  profound 
veneration,  and  grateful  regard.  - 

In  1811,  Mr.  Dillingham  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  thereupon 
settled  himself,  for  some  time,  in  this  city  of  Penn,  as  a  practitioner 
of  the  law. 

With  a  taste  finely  cultivated,  and  a  decided  predilection  for  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  pursuits,  he  was  always  ready  to  aid  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  fostering  institutions  which  promised  to  enhance  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  character  of  the  community.  Accordingly,  we 
learn  that  in  1813,  he  was  one  of  “  half  a  dozen  young  men  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,”  who  “came  together  and  arranged  a  plan  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  reading  rooms.”  From  this  slender  beginning — and  the  con- 
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tinued  “valuable  services”  of  our  friend,  co-operating  with  other  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  citizens — has  resulted  the  noble  institution,  which  is  at 
once  an  ornament  and  a  benefaction  to  our  metropolis,  under  the 
name  of  the  Athenmim, 

In  the  autumn  of  1814,  when  a  Vandal  horde — in  a  predatory  in¬ 
cursion  to  the  capitol — had  burnt  our  Senate  house,  mutilated  the 
classic  memorials  erected  in  honour  of  the  gallant  dead,  destroyed 
the  national  library,  and  were  menacing  with  like  operations  every 
accessible  city  in  our  land,  the  flower  of  the  Philadelphia  youth, 
emulous  of  their  revolutionary  sires,  promptly  rallied  in  defence  of 
our  altars  and  firesides;  and  there,  in  the  patriot  ranks,  we  find  our 
friend  Dillingham,  musket  in  hand,  doing  duty  as  a  private  soldier  in 
one  of  the  companies  of  Washington  Guards.  Being  honourably  dis¬ 
charged  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  returned  to  his  office,  and 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

He  continued  in  the  city  until  1817,  when  he  removed  to  AVest 
Chester,  the  seat  of  justice  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania;  where, 
by  his  diligence,  fidelity,  and  legal  ability,  he  rapidly  advanced 
toward  the  head  of  the  bar,  among  competitors  distinguished  for 
talents  and  professional  acumen.  He  was  especially  remarked  for 
that  exemplary  trait  in  a  barrister,  of  being  always  well  prepared, 
and  ready  for  trial — so  far  as  depended  on  himself — when  his  cause 
was  called  on. 

In  1821,  he  received  the  appointment  of^  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  county;  which  office  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  year  1828. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1828,  he  married  Christiana,  daughter  of 
Joseph  H.  Brinton,  Esq.  of  Chester  County;  and  thus  became 
identified  in  feeling  and  interest  with  the  people  among  whom  he  re¬ 
sided.  He  co-operated  cordially  in  all  measures  propounded  for  the 
public  benefit;  and  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  their  institutions — 
religious,  educational,  literary,  and  scientific.  His  professional  abili¬ 
ties  becoming  generally  understood,  his  services  were  consequently, 
put  in  requisition  in  nearly  every  important  case  within  the  sphere 
of  his  practice.  He  was  employed  as  solicitor  of  the  Bank  of  Chester 
County  for  upwards  of  15  years;  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  a 
principal  manager,  of  the  Chester  County  Athenaeum ;  was  a  Trus¬ 
tee  of  the  AAVst  Chester  Academy  for  17  years;  and  a  munificent 
member  of  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,  for  nearly 
20  years. 

In  1837,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  was 
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both  active  and  eloquent  in  the  great  cause  of  education,  and  in  the 
support  of  scientific  institutions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841 — after  a  residence  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  West  Chester — Mr.  Dillingham  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days:  but,  in  retiring  from  Ches¬ 
ter  County,  he  by  no  means  ceased  to  be  interested  in  the  concerns 
of  that  venerable  bailiwick.  In  all  the  movements  of  her  people,  de¬ 
signed  to  elevate  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  to  promote  a  taste 
for  the  refinements  of  horticulture,  he  manifested  a  lively  interest. 
When,  in  1847,  the  Chester  County  Horticultural  Society  were  pro¬ 
jecting  their  spacious  hall — the  second  edifice,  dedicated  expressly  to 
Flora  and  Pomona,  in  these  United  States — Mr.  Dillingham  cheered 
them  on,  in  their  generous  purpose,  by  a  remarkably  able,  learned, 
and  persuasive  address,  which  convinced  them  that  in  the  vocabulary 
of  a  people  embarked  in  such  an  enterprise,  in  such  a  region,  there 
should  be  no  such  word  as  fail. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  by  merging  himself  in  our  vast  and 
growing  metropolis,  after  so  long  an  absence,  he  would  be  lost  to 
public  view ;  but  not  so.  Flis  qualifications  were  justly  appreciated, 
and  his  services  speedily  secured  by  various  and  important  establish¬ 
ments  ;  such  as  the  direction  of  the  Public  Schools — the  Institution 
for  the  Blind — for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — the  Schuylkill  Navigation, 
&;c. 

In  July,  1843,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Society;  and  justi¬ 
fied  the  choice,  by  his  zeal  for  its  prosperity,  and  his  anxiety  that  it 
should  continue  worthy  of  the  great  names  associated  with  its  early 
history. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Dillingham  gradually  withdrew 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  though  he  served  as  counsel 
for  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1846  until  1852  ;  when  the  feeble 
state  of  his  health,  induced  by  a  slight  paralytic  affection,  caused  him 
to  resign.  His  infirmities  continued  to  increase,  attended  with  great 
nervous  excitability — though  still  retaining  his  mental  faculties,  and 
his  literary  predilections,  in  their  wonted  activity — until  the  11th  of 
December,  1854,  when  he  suddenly  departed  this  life.  The  writer  of 
this  has  a  letter  from  him,  dated  December  8,  and  received  after  his 
decease,  in  which — remarkably  enough  he  refers  with  peculiar  in¬ 
terest,  to  the  “proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,” 
and  invites  attention  to  “those  graphic  and  very  interesting  sketches 
of  character,  in  the  number  for  January  and  June  last.” 

Although  the  published  and  avowed  productions  of  his  pen  are  not 
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voluminous,  our  friend  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  elegant  and  ju¬ 
dicious  essays  to  the  leading  journals  of  the  times.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  highly  finished  performances,  in  the  character  of 
orations  and  reviews.  Of  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  his  ad¬ 
dresses  before  the  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science — the 
Alumni  of  Williams  College — the  Chester  County  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety — the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  New  England  in  Philadelphia — 
and  his  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Collinson.  His  re¬ 
searches,  in  procuring  authentic  materials  for  his  discourses,  were  in¬ 
defatigable ;  his  literary  taste  was  refined  almost  to  fastidiousness; 
and  hence  his  style  is  terse,  chaste,  and  polished.  It  may  be  safely 
predicated  of  him,  as  a  writer — nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit. 

The  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Officers  and  Council  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  at  their  late  meeting  were  read. 

Mr.  Peale  made  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  Coinage, 
embracing  a  variety  of  facts  and  observations,  particularly  in 
relation  to  the  processes  of  preparing  and  reproducing  dies  for 
monetary  and  medalic  purposes;  and,  in  connection  therewith, 
exhibited  electrotype  and  other  copies  of  coins  and  medals. 

He  said,  that  the  observations  he  was  about  to  offer  to  the  attention 
of  the  Society  were  selected  from  his  notes,  upon  numismatic  opera¬ 
tions,  and  were  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience,  and  had  been 
used,  at  various  times,  and  on  various  occasions,  whilst  an  officer  of 
the  government,  in  the  department  to  which  they  refer. 

He  further  observed,  that  the  enthusiasm  which  had  always  been 
an  impelling  principle  whilst  endeavouring  to  fulfil  his  duties,  might 
have  made  him  overvalue  the  matter,  and  that  in  now  asking  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Society,  he  was  committing  a  similar  error;  in  which 
case  he  could  ask  the  indulgence  due,  and  so  often  granted,  under 
like  circumstances. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  coinage  of  a  country,  of  high  rank 
in  the  scale  of  nations,  should  bear  evidence  on  its  face,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  condition  and  progress  both  of  the  fine,  and  mechanic 
arts,  within  its  borders ;  and  to  insure,  in  tbe  second  place,  the  great¬ 
est  degree  of  security  against  fraudulent  imitations,  or  counterfeiting, 
which  desirable  object  can  best  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  the 
highest  grade  of  artistic  talent  in  the  design  of  the  device,  and  its  ex¬ 
ecution  throughout,  to  the  finished  coin  as  issued  from  the  mint. 

A  brief  notice  of  die-sinking,  and  the  reproduction  of  dies  for 
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coinage,  will  be  appropriate  before  proceeding  further  with  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

In  the  advance  of  the  mechanic  arts,  in  modern  times,  great  faci¬ 
lities  have  been  devised  therein.  The  arts  of  medal  engraving  and 
die-sinking  have  largely  participated ;  rapid  and  exact  mechanical 
means  now  take  the  place  of  the  laborious  and  imperfect  ones  which 
formerly  embarrassed  this  important  art.  I  will  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
emplify  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  artist  or  designer  models  in  a  plastic  material,  such  as  wax 
or  clay,  a  medallion  portrait,  or  other  device  in  relief,  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  freedom  of  handling,  and  facile  study  of  effect;  from 
this  model  a  cast  can  be  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  it  may  be  electro- 
typed  in  copper.  From  the  mould  thus  obtained,  copies  can  be  cast 
in  hard  metal,  bronze  or  iron,  which  may  be  further  retouched  or 
finished,  at  the  will  of  the  artist. 

The  model,  prepared  as  above,  is  placed  in  the  portrait  lathe,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  French.  By  means  of  mandrils,  re¬ 
volving  in  equal  periods  of  time,  upon  one  of  which  the  model  is 
placed,  and  on  the  other  the  material  for  the  copy  or  reduction,  in 
front  of  which  mandrils  a  har  is  made  to  traverse,  carrying  a  tracer, 
which  passes  over  the  face  of  the  model,  touching,  in  succession,  every 
part  of  the  model  in  a  spiral  line  from  centre  to  circumference,  or  vice 
versa,  a  tool  on  the  same  bar,  opposite  the  mandril  bearing  the  mate¬ 
rial,  necessarily  obeys  the  same  motions,  and  is  thus  made  to  cut  a 
fac  simile  of  the  model,  the  construction  of  the  whole  being  such  as 
to  admit  of  any  proportionate  relation  in  size.  By  means  of  this  lathe, 
rapid  and  exact  reductions  are  made  in  steel,  with  an  infinitely  de¬ 
creased  amount  of  labour,  and  having  the  great  advantage,  as  far  as 
coining  purposes  are  concerned,  of  retaining  faithful  proportionate 
relations  in  the  different  denominations  of  pieces  bearing  the  same 
device.  The  lettering  of  legends  is  usually  put  in  at  this  stage  of 
proceeding  by  hand,  as  well  as  minor  and  detached  parts. 

This,  in  general  but  concise  terms,  is  the  mode  of  operating,  when 
a  new  device  is  to  be  executed  for  a  medal  or  coin;  but  at  this  point 
an  important  distinction  exists,  and  we  must  separate,  by  a  very 
marked  division,  the  two  branches  of  the  art,  that  of  medal-strik¬ 
ing  and  the  coining  of  money.  In  the  former,  repeated  blows  upon 
a  disc  of  metal,  with  intervening  annealings,  enable  a  device,  of  any 
degree  of  elevation,  to  be  brought  up,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
whilst  in  the  latter  we  are  restricted  to  a  single  blow,  or  action  of  the 
coining  press,  upon  the  prepared  disc  or  “  blank,”  and  hence  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  such  judicious  care  and  skill  in  the  device  and  engraving 
as  shall  give  the  strongest  effect  to  the  coin,  with  the  least  degree  of 
elevation ;  a  most  desirable  object,  when  it  is  known  that  each  pair 
of  dies  is  required  to  strike  off  pieces,  numbering  from  50  to  200 
thousand,  with  as  little  injury  to  the  face  as  possible,  as  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  appearance  of  coin  from  the  wear  of  the  dies  is  to  be  depre¬ 
cated. 

Remarks  of  importance,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  device, 
will  be  introduced  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  communication. 

The  foregoing  relates  principally  to  the  execution  of  new  devices, 
and  it  is  hoped  are  sufficiently  explicit  to  show  the  vast  saving  of  la¬ 
bour  derived  from  the  process  in  comparison  to  the  old  plans  of  ope¬ 
rating,  in  prosecuting  which,  the  engraver  was  obliged  to  dig  out  the 
solid  metal  by  slow  and  laborious  means,  taking  impressior>s  of  parts 
as  he  progressed  in  plastic  material,  and  consuming  long  periods  of 
time,  according  to  the  elaboration,  or  magnitude  of  the  device. 

Equal,  if  not  superior  facilities,  have  been  applied  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  dies  for  coinage  of  money;  the  process  in  its  most  improved 
condition,  was  learned  in  the  mint  of  Paris,  and  introduced  by  myself 
into  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  about  tbe  year  1836.  It  is  the 
transfer  from  an  original  die,  by  pressure  on  a  softened  steel  punch  or 
“  hub,”  as  it  is  technically  called,  a  fac  simile  in  relief,  which  huh,  after 
hardening,  is  used  to  strike  in  soft  steel  properly  prepared,  the  impres¬ 
sions  which,  after  turning  off  the  superfluous  metal,  hardening,  and 
tempering,  and  other  preparations,  form  the  ordinary  coining  dies. 

By  the  above  described  process,  dies  in  indefinite  and  almost  un¬ 
limited  numbers,  can  be  made  complete,  with  the  devices,  legends 
and  ornaments  in  perfect  similitude,  whilst,  by  «the  ancient  process, 
they  were  separate  operations,  by  hand,  and,  of  course,  no  two  could 
be  made  exactly  alike,  requiring  skilful  die-sinkers  to  approximate  to 
such  a  condition,  if  at  all  possible,  whereas  the  present  process  needs 
only  the  manipulation  of  skillful  mechanics. 

Were  it  not  for  tbe  facilities,  of  which  the  above  is  a  condensed 
notice,  the  four  or  five  hundred  pair  of  dies,  now  required  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  could  not  be 
furnished  without  a  very  large  and  expensive  engraving  establish¬ 
ment. 

When  new  devices  are  required,  tbe  best  talent  and  highest  grade 
of  skill,  within  the  command  of  tbe  government,  should  be  employed 
at  any  cost  for  its  execution  in  the  most  perfect  style.  And,  further, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  artistic  talents  and  skill  of  sufficient 
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eminence  cannot  be  found  in  this  country,  to  place  our  coin  in  the 
highest  rank  of  the  coin  issues  of  the  civilized  world,  we  should  look 
for  and  employ  its  aid  wherever  it  can  be  found. 

The  above  views  are  sustained  by  the  usages  of  the  mints  of  France 
and  England.  In  the  former  the  original  dies  or  matrices  are  pro¬ 
cured  by  competition  (concurrence),  judged  and  selected  by  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  for  the  purpose;  and,  in  the  latter,  since  the  late 
reform,  by  competent  artists  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Coining  dies,  it  is  evident  to  all  acquainted  with  the  subject,  as 
above  described,  can  be  procured  by  the  services  of  mechanics  of 
good  ordinary  skill;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  die- 
sinkers  by  profession. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  introduce  a  few  remarks 
on  the  mechanical  relations  and  exigencies  by  which  the  devices  of 
coins  are  controlled,  and  which  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
style  and  execution  of  them. 

It  has  already  been  said,  and  now  repeated,  that  the  coiner  is  li¬ 
mited  by  the  nature  of  the  service,  to  a  single  blow  of  the  press  in 
striking  pieces  of  money ;  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  device  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  strongest 
effect  with  the  least  degree  of  elevation,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  utmost  degree  of  legibility  to  the  impressions  on  the  coins, 
and  thus  prepare  them  to  retain  their  distinctness,  during  circulation, 
to  the  longest  period  of  time,  but  also  to  save  the  dies  as  much  as 
possible,  under  the  severe  usage  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Force  and  strength  of  expression  in  a  coin  are  best  attained  by  a 
judicious  outline  in  strong  relief,  whilst  the  general  relief  is  kept  as 
much  subdued  as  possible.  In  fact,  the  centre  of  the  device  should 
not  rise  above  a  plane  of  which  the  outline  forms  the  boundary.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  device  on  coin  rises  in  the  middle  it  compels  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  outline  to  faintness,  producing  a  weak  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  effect,  is  hard  to  strike,  is  soon  obscured  by  abrasion,  and  en¬ 
tirely  deprives  the  coiner  of  the  opportunity  of  polishing  the  table  or 
plain  part  of  the  dies,  and  back  ground  of  the  coin,  the  first  being 
the  usual  technical  term,  a  grave  fault  very  often  observed  in  what, 
if  otherwise  executed,  would  be  works  of  high  artistic  excellence. 
The  type  of  the  species  of  relief  alluded  to,  is  found  in  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon,  where  strong  shadows  from  a  bold  outline,  give 
the  effect  of  depth  by  means  well  understood  by  the  ancients,  and 
of  comparatively  easy  execution. 

The  obverse  of  a  coin  should  bear  the  strongest  device,  being  the 
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most  important  side,  the  reverse  must  be  subsidiary,  its  bearings 
should  therefore  be  simple,  such  as  broad  letters,  a  shield,  wreath  or 
other  ornament  in  low  relief,  so  that  the  force  of  the  impression  may 
be  concentrated  on  the  obverse.  By  this  disposition  the  best  effect  is 
given  to  the  most  important  side  of  the  coin. 

The  United  States  Mint  labours  under  a  disadvantage  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  most  of  our  pieces  having  devices  on  both  sides,  of  equal 
depths,  in  consequence  of  which  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  metal  to  supply  the  impression,  is  distributed  between  the  two 
sides,  thus  making  both  weak,  and  losing  the  effect  of  a  more  ju¬ 
dicious  disposition. 

After  long  experience,  observation  and  reflection  on  this  subject,  I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  obverse  of  all  coins  should  present 
the  device  of  a  head  or  profile,  whether  it  be  a  “  composition  emble¬ 
matic  of  Liberty,”  or  a  portrait.  The  likeness  of  our  glorious 
Pater  Patrice,  Washington,  might  justly  be  considered  the  embodiment 
of  Republican  liberty — or  the  classic  head  of  high  art,  with  the  ad¬ 
mitted  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Greek  school,  are  alike  applicable.  I 
do  not  desire  to  give  a  decided  opinion  relative  to  either,  but  I  say 
the  obverse  should  be  thus  engraved  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  artistic  talent  and  excellence  is  required  for  its  conception 
and  execution,  much  more  elevated  than  that  required  for  the  usual 
armorial  or  inanimate  delineations ;  and,  secondly,  because  its  effect, 
when  well  and  suitably  executed  for  coining  purposes,  is  better  adapted 
to  the  mechanical  exigencies  which  control  the  operation.  The  reverse 
should,  as  I  believe,  be  plain  and  legibly  lettered,  with  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  piece,  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  surrounded  by  a  wreath 
of  rich  composition,  in  low  relief,  with  the  usual  legend  around  the 
border.  The  design  of  the  wreath  might  contain  the  products  of  the 
North,  West  and  South,  the  wheat,  corn  and  cotton  of  our  wide 
spread  domain. 

.  The  disadvantages  of  the  full-length  figure  of  our  silver  coins,  or 
any  other  full-length  figure,  are  these.  The  minute  size  of  the  head, 
hands,  limbs  and  other  portions,  debars  the  artist  from  the  ability  to 
give  the  expression  and  finish  that  a  high  grade  of  art,  under  other 
circumstances,  permits,  and  when  executed,  however  well,  interposes 
difficulty  in  transferring  the  impression  to  the  coin. 

The  various  views,  above  presented,  are  sustained,  and  appear  to 
have  had  their  influence,  by  the  best  and  most  recent  coinages  of 
Europe. 
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I  have  only  to  fear  that  I  have  not  brought  them  in  relief  (to  use 
an  appropriate  figure),  with  the  force  to  which,  as  I  respectfully  con¬ 
ceive,  they  are  entitled. 


Stated  Meeting,  March  2. 

Present,  fifteen  members. 

Prof.  Frazer,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College, 
dated  Cambridge,  Jan.  26,  1855,  returning  thanks  for  No.  52 
of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  announced: — 


FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Rough  Notes  of  an  Exploration  for  an  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Route, 
by  way  of  the  rivers  Atrato  and  San  Juan,  in  New  Granada, 
South  America.  By  John  C.  Trautwine,  Civil  Engineer.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1854.  8 VO. — From  the  Author, 

Official  Army  Register  for  1855.  Published  by  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  War.  Washington,  Jan.  1,  1855.  8vo. — From  Major  H, 
Bache, 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  for  the  year 

1854.  By  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  the  Author, 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  1854.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — 
From  James  J,  Barclay,  Fsq, 

The  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil.  Vol.  VII.  No.  8.  Feb.  1855. 

New  York.  8vo. — From  the  Editor, 

The  Astronomical  Journal.  Vol.  IV.  No.  9.  Feb.  21,  1855.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  4to. — From  the  Editor, 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Vol.  XIX.  No.  56.  March, 

1855.  New  Haven.  8vo. — From  the  Editor, 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  showing  the  Operations,  Expenditures  and  Condition 
of  the  Institution  up  to  Jan.  1, 1854, — and  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Board  up  to  July  8,  1854.  Washington.  8vo. — From  Prof,  J, 
F,  Frazer, 
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Mr.  Orel,  pursuant  to  appointment  at  a  former  meeting,  read 
an  obituary  notice  of  William  M‘Ilvaine,  a  deceased  member 
of  the  Society. 

William  M‘Ilvaine,  son  of  Dr.  William  Mdlvaine,  a  respectable 
physician  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  the  said  town  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1786.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Chief  Justice  Ship- 
pen,  a  name  conspicious  in  the  annals  of  our  commonwealth. 

Mr.  M‘Ilvaine’s  predilection  for  learning  was  manifested  at  an  early 
age;  his  parents  therefore  determined  to  have  him  prepared  for  a  col¬ 
legiate  education.  To  this  end  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Staughton,  in  the  Burlington  Academy,  New  Jersey. 
On  his  matriculation  in  the  college  of  Princeton,  it  was  ascertained 
that  extraordinary  exertions,  on  his  part,  were  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  students,  of  the  same  class,  older  than  himself.  Hence 
his  unremitted  perseverance  enabled  him  to  reach  the  desirable  period 
of  graduation,  and  to  obtain  the  bachelorship,  at  the  age  of  sixteen: 

'  an  unequivocal  evidence  of  industry  and  mental  powers  but  rarely 
exhibited,  even  in  our  most  favoured  seminaries. 

On  quitting  his  alma  mater,  the  choice  of  a  calling  became  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  deliberation  ;  and  it  was  finally  resolved,  that,  of  the  liberal 
professions,  jurisprudence  was  the  most  eligible,  as  presenting  the 
widest  field  for  social  distinction,  and  as  best  adapted  to  the  bias  of 
his  mind.  An  arrangement  was  accordingly  made  with  a  distin¬ 
guished  jurist  of  Philadelphia,  for  supervision  in  his  preliminary 
studies.  But  the  result  of  his  emulous  incitement  at  college  became 
manifest  in  a  weakness  of  his  visual  organs,  which  tended  to  a  de¬ 
privation  of  sight.  Hence,  under  medical  advisement,  he  was  re¬ 
stricted,  for  several  months,  to  a  darkened  chamber;  where,  deprived 
of  intercommunication  with  society  abroad,  his  chief  solace  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  assiduities  of  his  sisters ;  who  had  the  satisfaction  of 
beholding  him  at  length  restored  to  his  wonted  health  and  vigour. 

It  was  now  deemed  expedient  to  relinquish  the  stud3"  of  the  law; 
and  the  pursuits  of  commerce  being  resolved  upon,  Mr.  M‘Ilvaine,  in 
1806,  was  admitted  into  the  counting  house  of  a  merchant  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

After  a  novitiate  of  some  twelve  months,  a  voyage  to  Canton  in 
China  was  projected;  and  Mr.  M  Ilvaine,  conjointly  with  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  embarked,  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  capacity  of 
supercargo.  On  the  fulfilment  of  this  eastern  adventure,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  north  of  Europe,  where,  for  six  years,  he  was  occupied 
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in  superintending  the  affairs  of  a  respectable  mercantile  establishment 
of  our  city.  This  was  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States;  as  the  war,  which  took  place  with  Great  Britain,  occasioned 
extraordinary  embarrassments  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  former  with  foreign  countries.  Mr.  M‘llvaine’s  duties 
were  very  arduous;  but  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  not  only 
satisfactory  to  his  employers,  but  he  was  also  enabled  to  render  effi¬ 
cient  aid  to  several  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  become  involved  in 
difficulties  similar  to  his  own. 

In  April,  1826,  Mr.  M41vaine  was  elected  a  member  of  this  So¬ 
ciety.  Iffie  same  year  he  was  appointed  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States;  and  he  entered,  with  alacrity,  upon  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  his  multifarious  duties.  This  responsible  office,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  was  not  of  his  seeking;  it  was  tendered  to  him,  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institution,  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated  to  assure  his 
consent:  a  trust  for  which  he  was  competent,  but  which  subsequent 
events  convinced  him,  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  advisable  to  re¬ 
linquish.  In  the  year  1832,  he  resigned  the  office  of  cashier;  and 
profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  he  resolved  tlienceforward  to 
devote  himself  to  pursuits  which  were  more  congenial  to  one  of  his 
taste  and  temperament. 

In  1838,  Mr.  M‘llvaine,  accompanied  with  his  confidential  friend, 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Biddle,  crossed  the  Atlantic  once  more,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  making  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  Disembarking  at 
Liverpool,  they  proceeded  to  Ireland.  The  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  holding,  in  August,  its  eighth  general 
meeting,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  thither  our  travellers  went;  and 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  intercourse  with  some  of  those  eminent  phi¬ 
losophers  that  this  association  annually  draws  together.  From  New¬ 
castle  they  journeyed  into  Scotland;  and  when  in  the  highlands,  Mr. 
M‘Ilvaine  and  his  companion  separated ;  the  former  directing  his 
course  to  the  Hebrides,  chiefly  with  the  intention  of  beholding  that 
basaltic  curiosity,  Fingal’s  (yave,  in  the  Island  of  Staffa.  After  some 
pleasant  rambles  in  England,  he  crossed  the  channel  to  France. 
While  in  Paris,  which  offers  so  many  inducements  for  varied  occu¬ 
pation,  a  cutaneous  affection,  in  his  lower  extremities,  having  become 
aggravated  by  excessive  exercise,  he  was  induced  to  submit  to  em¬ 
pirical  remedies,  which  not  only  confined  him  to  his  chamber  for 
many  weeks,  but  which  were  attended  with  symptoms  that  gave  no 
hope  for  permanent  relief,  under  injudicious  treatment.  In  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  the  imprudence  of  extending  his  travels,  under  existing  cir- 
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cumstances,  he  promptly  resolved  to  forego  his  intention  of  visiting 
Italy,  and  to  return  to  the  United  States.  Embarking  at  Havre  in  the 
spring  of  1839,  he  reached  in  safety  his  home;  where  the  attentions  of 
domestic  kindred  were  found  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  skill  of 
the  physician. 

Mr.  Mdlvaine,  possessing  an  estate  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
his  summer  residence  was  in  that  agreeable  retreat;  but  lie  was  ac- 
customed  to  sojourn,  during  winter,  in  our  capital,  as  affording 
greater  incentives  to  social  intercourse,  or  literary  and  scientific  in- 
vestijiation.  His  health  beino;  now  re-established,  and  being;  uncon- 
trolled  by  any  settled  occupation,  he  appropriated  his  leisure  hours  to 
those  pursuits  which  were  most  congenial  to  his  disposition,  and  con¬ 
sequently  most  conducive  to  his  happiness.  Judging  from  external 
appearances,  his  friends  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope,  that  the 
life  of  one  whom  they  so  highly  esteemed  was  destined  to  be  pro¬ 
longed  for  many  years  to  come.  But  this  expectation  proved  to  be 
illusive;  for  in  the  morning;  of  the  eig;hth  of  Aug;ust,  1854,  findingr  him- 
self  suddently  ill,  he  was  prevailed  witn  to  retire  to  his  chamber. 
While  a  physician  was  noting  the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  paralysis 
became  manifest;  this,  in  the  following  morning,  was  succeeded  by 
apoplexy,  the  precursor  of  death,  which  shortly  ensued.  He  was  inter¬ 
red  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  the  town  of  Burlington. 

Mr.  Mdlvaine’s  scholastic  studies  having  been  strictly  classical,  he 
was  sedulous  in  his  endeavours  for  improvement  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  essential  to  good  breeding.  With  English  litera- 
ture,  in  general,  he  was  conversant;  but  he  occasionally  superadded 
investigations  of  a  scientific  character,  as  offering  an  ampler  scope 
for  intellectual  exertion.  The  defects  in  chronological  tables,  which 
are  sanctioned  in  colleges,  having  excited  his  attention,  he  was  in¬ 
duced  thereby  to  investigate  the  cause.  The  result  of  his  labours 
appears  in  a  “  iMemoir  explanatory  of  a  New  Perpetual  Calendar, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  Julian  and  Gregorian.”  This  Memoir  was 
read  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1845.  A  supplement  was  read  on  the  18th  of  December,  1846;  and 
an  appendix  on  the  15th  of  July,  1847.  The  whole  appears  in  the 
tenth  volume,  new  series,  of  our  Society’s  transactions. 

For  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  geology,  which,  of  late,  has 
happily  invited  so  much  of  the  regard  of  the  public,  and  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  country,  he 
felt  a  lively  interest;  encouraged,  probably,  by  his  friendly  relations 
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with  individuals  eminent  for  their  researches  in  this  master  branch  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

With  the  doctrines  of  the  leading  political  economists  he  was  also 
familiar;  and,  being  uninfluenced  by  any  motives  of  personal  inte¬ 
rest,  he  was  at  liberty  to  entertain  those  enlarged  views  of  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  and  productive  labour,  which  best  comport  with  national  pros¬ 
perity. 

Mr.  M‘Ilvaine  was  well  enabled  to  draw  from  the  fund  of  his  dis¬ 
ciplined  intellect,  matter  which  might  have  been  deemed  deserving  of 
more  than  transient  notice;  but  his  modesty  induced  him  to  slightly 
estimate  the  value  of  his  own  acquisitions.  He,  however,  occasion¬ 
ally  contributed  to  the  journals  short  essays  on  popular  topics.  But 
these  ephemeral  productions  were  so  little  regarded  by  him,  that  he 
showed  no  solicitude  to  perpetuate  their  remembrance,  by  an  avowal 
of  authorship.  Unlike  many,  he  shrunk  from  notoriety;  humbly  con¬ 
tent  to  enjoy,  among  a  select  circle  of  friends,  those  pleasures  which 
spring  from  the  intercourse  of  polite  and  cultivated  minds.  The  re¬ 
gret  of  these  friends,  at  the  loss  of  their  respected  associate,  is  not  a 
little  soothed  by  the  reflection,  that,  as  his  course  through  life  was 
highly  exemplary,  so,  in  its  termination,  he  was  exempted  from  those 
sufferings  which  usually  accompany  the  exit  of  humanity :  he  expired 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

Prof.  Frazer  offered  the  following  minute  and  resolutions, 
which  were  read,  considered  and  adopted: 

The  Society  having  been  informed  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  induce  Congress  to  alter  the  Act  establishing  in  the  City  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  divert  the  whole  or  a 
large  portion  of  the  funds  from  the  objects  to  which  they  have  been 
applied  by  the  Regents,  to  the  formation  of  a  public  library  ; — and  be¬ 
lieving  that  such  a  change  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  Institution  : — 

Be  it,  therefore,  resolved.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the 
present  organization  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  a  proper  and  ju¬ 
dicious  one, — and  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Regents  appear  to 
have  been  prudently  and  fruitfully  expended  for  the  increase  and  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  withdrawal  of 
any  part  of  the  funds  now  employed  in  encouraging  new  researches, 
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and  in  publishing  their  results,  would  render  the  Institution  less  effi¬ 
cient  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  trusts  under  which  it  was  founded, — and 
that  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  formation  of  a  public  library 
would  in  no  wise  compensate  the  loss  thus  incurred. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu¬ 
tions  be  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


Stated  Meetings  March  16. 

Present,  twelve  members. 

Prof.  Frazer,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  letter  vvas  read  from  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  dated  Washington,  JVIarch  8,  1855, 
returning  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  for  the 
expression  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  this  Society,  of  the 
course  they  have  pursued,  as  indicated  by  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Society  at  last  meeting. 

The  following  donations  were  announced: — 

O 


FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Vol.  XV.  No. 
3.  Jan.  12,  1855.  London.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 

An  Essay  to  prove  the  Contagious  Character  of  Malignant  Cholera, 
with  brief  Instructions  for  its  Prevention  and  Cure.  By  Bernard 
M.  Byrne,  M.D.,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army.  Philadelphia,  1855. 
8vo. — From  the  Avthor. 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  to  the  Select  and  Common 
Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  1853,  1854,  1855: — with 
two  Pamphlets  containing  the  Proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  Eastern  District,  July  Term,  1854,  in 
relation  to  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — 
From  John  C.  Cresson,  Esq. 

Rectification  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Conrad’s  ‘-Synopsis  of  the  Family  of 
Naiades  of  North  America;”  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
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Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  February,  1853. 
By  Isaac  Lea.  Philadelphia,  1854.  8vo. — From  the  Author. 
Report  of  the  State  Librarian  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  Catalogue  of  Books  for  the  year  1854.  Harrisburg.  8vo. — 
From  Rev.  W.  R.  De  Witt,  State  Librarian. 

The  Medical  News  and  Library.  Vol.  XIII.  No.  147.  March,  1855. 

Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  Blanchard  6^  Lea. 

Semi-Centennial  Celebration:  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Monday,  Nov.  20,  1854. 
New  York.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and  Directors  to  the  Stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company. 
Pittsburg,  Jan.  1855. — From  S.  W.  Roberts,  Chief  Engineer, 

Mr.  Peale  made  a  communication,  in  continuation  of  his  re¬ 
marks  at  a  former  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  Coinage  and  me¬ 
tallic  currency. 

At  this  particular  period,  which  may  be  considered  an  epoch  in  the 
monetary  affairs  of  our  country,  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  fixed 
principle  should  be  adopted  in  the  coinage,  with  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
portionate  number  of  pieces  of  different  denominations,  if  any  such 
principle  exists.  At  all  events  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  throw  such  light  as  we  possess  into  what  is  now  an  obscure 
atmosphere,  in  the  hope  that  a  ray  may  fall  upon  a  path  that  will  lead 
us  towards  our  destination;  which  is,  without  doubt,  that  of  supplying 
a  currency  of  solid  precious  metals,  the  only  safe  basis  of  financial 
prosperity. 

Congress  has  wisely,  at  its  last  session,  done  away  the  folly  that 
previously  existed,  of  a  double  legal-tender,  at  fixed  ratios  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  demonetizing  the  latter,  except  to  the  limited  extent  of  five 
dollars:  thus  rendering  the  first  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
adapting  the  latter,  protected  by  a  moderate  seniorage,  to  its  true  ob¬ 
ject  and  destination,  as  the  change  and  means  of  payment  for  all  the 
small  transactions  of  ordinary  life. 

Our  country  has  now,  there  is  little  doubt,  an  abundance  of  gold, 
both  in  coin,  bars,  and  other  forms  of  bullion,  for  all  desirable  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  solid  basis,  including  that  of  a  legitimate  metallic  currency, 
and  the  supply  is  still  on  the  increase.  Silver  seems  to  present  no 
difficulty,  as  to  a  supply  for  the  lesser  purposes,  already  noticed,  al- 
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though  no  special  means  have  yet  been  taken  to  add  to  it,  but  which 
can  be  done  readily  when  the  necessity  shall  arise. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  immediate  subject  under  consideration, 
a  few  words  will  be  devoted  to  the  coinage  of  small  gold  pieces. 

Peculiar  circumstances,  whose  influence  has  been  powerful,  but,  it 
is  hoped,  transient,  have  made  it  necessary  to  coin  large  quantities  of 
gold  dollars. 

A  dispassionate  view  of  this  coin  and  its  history  will,  in  a  candid 
and  just  spirit,  be  appreciated. 

It  is  not  a  recent  invention.  Historical  records,  and  our  cabinets, 
show  that  pieces  of  approximate  value,  have  been  issued  by  almost 
all  governments  at  some  period  of  their  career,  and  that  they  are  now 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  reasons  are  obvious,  but  may  be 
briefly  stated. 

The  piece  is  too  small  for  convenient  handling  and  inspection  in 
proportion  to  its  value. 

It  is  too  liable  and  easy  of  counterfeit  imitation  in  consequence  of 
its  light  weight  and  diminutive  size;  and  too  difficult  of  detection, 
when  even  indifferently  counterfeited,  because  not  appreciable  by  the 
sensible  tests  (feeling  of  weight,  the  sight,  &c.),  and,  finally,  it  will 
be  unnecessary,  when  a  sufficient  supply  of  silver  change  shall  be 
spread  abroad  among  the  community. 

The  quarter  eagle,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  sufficient  value  and  size 
to  authorize  sufficient  care  in  its  reception  and  payment;  it  is  entirely 
appreciable  by  the  sensible  tests,  and  admits  of  easy  detection  when 
fraudulent  attempts  have  been  made  at  imitation  or  alteration. 

The  half  and  quarter  eagle  have  their  places  in  our  monetary  sys¬ 
tem,  for  certain  natural  reasons,  which  may  be  illustrated  thus.  It 
is  easy  and  simple  to  divide  and  add,  by  halving  and  doubling,  &c. ; 
hence  the  hold  that  the  Spanish  currency  of  reals  has  upon  our  affec¬ 
tions  (to  say  nothing  of  the  habit  of  its  use),  whereas  a  decimal  sys¬ 
tem,  such  as  our  money  of  account  and  currency,  requires  some 
education. 

The  pons  asinorum  being  once  passed,  however,  in  the  use  of  a 
decimal  system,  its  advantages  and  facilities  are  without  bounds. 
Why,  or  how,  we  should  tolerate,  for  one  hour,  the  stupid  and  false 
nomenclature  of  shillings  and  sixpences,  so  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  Union,  is  past  comprehension  or  explanation,  and  will  not  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

The  quarter  eagle,  and  the  three  dollar  gold-pieces,  authorized  by 
the  late  law,  are  incongruous,  being  too  nearly  of  the  same  value  to 
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give  any  facility  in  purchases  or  exchange,  and  too  liable  to  error  in 
use.  One  or  other  will  be  abandoned,  probably  the  latter,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  above  stated;  that  is,  the  gold  unit  being  the  eagle,  doubled  by 
the  twenty  dollar  piece,  and  divided  by  the  half  and  quarter  eagle, 
proportionate  arrangements  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  and  proportions  of  gold  coin,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  speculate.  There  is,  probably,  an  abundant  supply.  If 
not,  it  is  easy  to  coin  any  amount  that  may  be  necessary  with  the 
means  at  our  command. 

Silver  coin  appears  to  present  some  need  of  elucidation ;  with  this 
object  the  following  views  are  presented. 

The  silver  dollar  remains  at  its  weight  as  enacted  by  the  older 
mint  laws,  for  reasons  that  do  not  affect  the  condition  of  the  silver 
currency.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  under  present  circumstances, 
it  will  not  circulate  or  affect  the  currency  in  any  material  manner. 

The  half  dollar  may  be  considered  the  largest  silver  piece  or  unit, 
for  present  purposes. 

The  following  Table,  giving  the  names,  number  of  pieces  of  differ¬ 
ent  denominations,  in  one  thousand  dollars  value,  and  ratio  per  cent., 
is  first  presented. 


Names. 

Half  dollar, 

$  .50 

No.  of  pieces. 
2,000 

Value. 

$1000 

Ratio  per  cent. 
16| 

Quarter  dollar, 

.25 

4,000 

1000 

16f  . 

Dime, 

.10 

10,000 

1000 

16f 

Half  dime, 

.05 

20,000 

1000 

16f 

Three  cent, 

.03 

33,333-^ 

1000 

16f 

Cent, 

.01 

100,000 

1000 

16f 

The  general  principle  which  appears  to  be  applicable  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  is,  that  two  quarters  are  equivalent  to  one  half  dollar,  and  two 
dimes  and  one  half  dime  to  one  quarter  dollar,  the  whole  view  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  table: 

/ 


Half  dollar,  . 

1 

Quarter  dollar.  Two  to  one  half  dollar. 

1 

2 

Dime.  Two  and  one  half  dime  to  one  quarter  doll. 

Half  dime.  Two  to  one  dime,  and  one  to  one  quar¬ 

1 

91 

5 

ter  dollar, . 

1 

2 

5 

10 

Three  cents.  One  to  one  half  dime  and  two  cents,  1 
Cent.  Three  to  one  three  cent  piece  and  two  to  one 

If 

H 

16| 

half  dime,  . 3 

6 

10 

25 

50 

I 
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The  half  cent,  although  a  legalized  coin,  need  not  be  included  in 
this  Table,  because  rarely  used  in  money  of  account,  and  but  few  are 
struck  for  occasional  purposes  only. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  result  of  the  above  proportions : — 


Xo.  of  pieces.- 

Value. 

Katio 
per  ct. 

Half  dollars,  .... 

2,000 

$1000 

18.5 

Quarter  dollars.  Two  to  one  half  dollar, 

4,000 

1000 

18.5 

Dimes.  Two  and  one  half  to  one  quarter  dollar. 

8,000 

800 

14.9 

Half  Dimes.  Two  to  one  dime,  and  one  for  each 
quarter  of  a  dollar. 

20,000 

1000 

18.5 

Three  cents.  One,  and  two  cents,  for  a  half  dime, 

30,000 

600 

11.1 

Cents.  Three  for  one  3  cent  piece,  and  two  for 
each  half  dime,  .... 

100,000 

1000 

18.5 

The  proportions  exhibited  in  the  Table  above  are  the  exact  equi¬ 
valent  values  of  the  smaller  to  the  larger  pieces;  but  as  some  portion 
is  usually  retained  in  payment  for  purchases,  it  is  evident  that  an  in¬ 
definite  excess  of  fractional  pieces  would  exist.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
the  operations  of  trade  will  draw  some  denominations  of  coin  to  one 
geographical  point,  and  thus  deprive  another  of  its  due  proportion. 
This  condition  of  the  circulatio  i  will  be  counteracted,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  pieces  of  coin  are  those  which  are 
usually  hoarded,  and  are  thereby  withdrawn  from  circulation,  no 
doubt  to  a  large  extent,  and  thus  adding  to  the  excess  of  the  smaller 
denominations. 

Some  change  will  be  developed  in  their  proportionate  ratios,  by  the 
loss  and  destruction  of  the  pieces  of  the  smallest  denominations,  in 
consequence  of  their  size  and  small  value.  Time  and  the  demands 
of  commerce  or  trade  w’ill  show  -svhen  and  to  w'hat  extent  this  contin¬ 
gency  will  I’equire  to  be  met,  which  can  be  done  by  occasional  coin¬ 
ages  in  excess  of  the  particular  pieces  in  demand. 

The  operations  of  the  silversmiths  will  be  checked  to  an  indefinite 
extent  in  their  depredations  upon  our  coin,  by  the  seniorage,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  present  pr-emium  on  silver  is  too  high  to  render 
it  as  effectual  as  is  to  be  desired.  If  a  further  auo-mentation  takes 

O 

place,  of  equal  value,  our  law  and  our  operations  will  be  alike  in 
vain. 

The  following^  Table  exhibits  the  coinage  at  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States,  Philadelphia,  since  the  passage  of  the  laws  creating  the  three 
cent  pieces,  and  the  seniorage  upon  the  silver  coin. 
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Denominations. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Value. 

Ratio. 

Half  dollars, 

3,004,008 

$1,502,004 

20.1 

Quarter  dollars, 

14,942,020 

3,735,505 

48.7 

Dimes, 

8,500,010 

850,001 

11.1 

Half  dimes, 

8,250,020 

412,501 

5.4 

Three  cents, 

35,510,900 

1,065,327 

14.0 

Cents, 

6,701,300 

57,013 

0.7 

Total, 

75,988,258 

$7,662,351 

100.0 

From  the  invaluable  book  of  Messrs.  Eckfeldt  and  Dubois,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comparative  Tables  have  been  abstracted.  In  illustration  of 
the  subject,  they  present  at  a  glance  the  result  of  the  mint  operations 
of  five  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  during  long  periods  of  time. 


England^  24  years. 


Denominations. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Value. 

Ratio, 

Crowns, 

1,849,905 

£  462,476 

4.1 

Half  crowns, 

31,438,434 

3,929,804 

35.3 

Shillings, 

101,645,280 

5,082,264 

45.7 

Sixpences, 

58,324,595 

1,458,115 

13.1 

Fourpences, 

10,371,058 

172,850 

1.6 

3,  2  and  one  pennies 

(not  calculated), 

2,190 

£11,105,509  99.8 


France, 

37  years. 

Denominations. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Value. 

Ratio. 

Five  francs. 

645,209,090 

Francs,  3,231,045,450 

96.3 

Two  francs. 

28,528,804 

57,057,608 

1.7 

One  franc. 

50,359,424 

50,359,424 

1.5 

Half  franc. 

45,068,176 

22,534,088 

0.6 

Quarter  franc, 

14,461,928 

3,615,482 

0.1 

3,364,612,052 

100.2 

Spain, 

20  years. 

Denominations. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Value. 

Ratio. 

Dollars, 

580,183 

580,183 

28.5 

Half  dollars. 

119,036 

59,518 

2.9 

Pistareens, 

1,348,926 

66.3 

Half  pistareens. 

36,785 

1.8 

Reals, 

7,472 

0.3 

2,032,884 

99.8 

Ill 


Prussia, 

20  years. 

Denominations. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Talue. 

Ratio. 

Two  thalers, 

975,045 

Thalers,  1,950,090 

5. 

Thalers, 

28,303,346 

28,303,346 

72. 

thaler, 

29,124,630 

4,854,105 

12.1 

Billon  pieces. 

3,147,152 

8. 

Copper, 

752,273 

1.9 

39,006,966 

99. 

Austria,  15  years. 


Denominations. 

No.  of  pieces. 

Value. 

Ratio. 

Rix  dollars  (2  florins). 

13,594,857  Florins, 

27,189,714 

10.4 

Half  dollars  or  florin's  (none.) 

Twenty  kreutzer  pieces. 

101,163,998 

50,581,999 

19.3 

Ten  kreutzer. 

3,998,600 

974,650 

0.4 

Five  kreutzer. 

5,973,424 

746,678 

0.3 

Three  kreutzer. 

14,799,070 

1,109,931 

0.4 

Copper  (26  years). 

180,918,286 

69.1 

261,521,258 

99.9 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  paid  to  customers  at 
the  mint,  since  the  commencement  of  the  coinage  under  the  new  law, 
creating  a  seniorage  on  the  silver  currency,  with  the  denominations 
and  ratio  per  cent,  on  the  value,  up  to  January  1, 1854. 


Half  dollar. 

S  1,593,854 

Ratio  per  ct.  25.1 

Quarter  dollar, 

3,609,955 

56.8 

Dime, 

704,601 

11.1 

Half  dime. 

372,951 

6. 

Cents  for  the  year. 

66,411 

1. 

$6,347,772 

100. 

As  an  enormous  amount  of  3  cent  pieces  was  coined  and  issued 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  above  issue,  and  as  the  mint  has  been 
occupied  for  years  upon  copper,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  demands 
for  these  coins  have  been  supplied. 

A  new  ratio,  including  the  whole  of  the  3  cents,  and  5  years  of 
the  copper  coinage,  will  give  the  following  result. 


Half  dollars, 

$1,593,854 

Rates,  20.8 

Quarter  dollars, 

3,609,955 

47.2 

Dimes, 

704,601 

9.2 

Half  dimes, 

372,951 

4.8 

8  cents.  Tbe  whole  2 

years,  1,065,327 

14.0 

1  cent.  Five  years. 

303,217 

4.0 

$7,649,905 

100. 

The  following  Table  embraces  the  whole  coinage, 
laws,  to  December  31,  1853. 

under  the  new 

Dollar, 

$46,110  Ratio  per  ct.  0.5 

Half  dollar. 

1,766,354 

20.4 

Quarter  dollar, 

3,813,555 

44.1 

Dime, 

1,217,301 

14.1 

Half  dime. 

667,251 

7.6 

Three  cent  (total). 

1,065,327 

12.3 

Cent  (one  year). 

66,411 

0.8 

Half  cent. 

648 

.0 

$8,642,957 

99.8 

The  above  Tables  appear  to  support,  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be 
expected,  the  theory  advanced  in  previous  parts  of  this  paper.  The 
discrepancies  are  noted,  and  accounted  for  as  follows: 

The  half  dollars  have  been  in  demand,  and  coined  slightly  in  ex¬ 
cess,  because  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  American 
quarters  in  circulation. 

The  quarter  dollars  have  been  likewise  coined  in  excess,  because 
an  immense  number  of  the  old  Spanish  American  reals  (12-|  cent 
pieces)  are  still  in  circulation ;  and  thus  causing  a  less  or  reduced  de¬ 
mand  for  dimes. 

.  The  half  dimes  fall  very  far  short  of  the  theoretic  proportion,  be¬ 
cause  large  numbers  of  the  Spanish  half  reals  (6^  cent  pieces)  are 
still  in  circulation,  and,  also,  because  the  3  cent  pieces  are  consi¬ 
derably  in  excess,  and  thus  serving  instead  of  the  half  dime. 

The  largest  deficiency  is  in  the  cent  coinage.  This  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  because  this  coinage  has  been  continued  through  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  the  yearly  coinage  may  be  only  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  necessary  supply  or  stock  in  circulation. 

The  results  which  have  been  thus  far  developed  by  this  examina¬ 
tion,  appear  to  support  the  theory ;  at  least  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  discrepancy  in  the  demands  at  the  paying  counter  of  the  mint, 
with  the  theory,  that  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  foreign 
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coin  of  small  denominations  now  in  circulation;  which  it  is  difficult  to 
withdraw  because  they  pass  by  tale  for  much  more  than  their  intrin¬ 
sic  value — a  practical  seniorage,  from  which  there  is  no  benefit  to  any 
body,  and  much  embarrassment  in  the  phraseology  of  our  money, 
especially  to  foreigners. 


Stated  Meeting^  6. 

Present,  twelve  members. 

Dr.  Dunglison,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  were  read: — 

From  Don  P.  de  Angelis,  dated  Montevideo,  Dec.  1,  1854, 
and  from  Dr.  N.  B.  Shurtleflf,  dated  Boston,  March  14,  1855, 
announcing  donations  for  the  library:  and — 

From  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Turin,  dated  Nov. 
24,  1854,  returning  thanks  for  Transactions  and  Proceedings 
of  this  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  announced  : — 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Tol.  V.  No. 

7,  8,  9.  Feb.  March,  1855.  Boston.  8vo. — From  the  Society. 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Vol.  VIII.  No.  7.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  the  Academy. 
The  African  Repository.  Vol.  XIII.  No.  3.  March,  1855.  Wash¬ 
ington.  8vo. — From  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  3d  Series.  Vol.  XXIX.  No.  3. 

March,  1855.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  the  Institute. 
Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
New  England.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature.  Edited  by  N. 
B.  Shurtleff,  M.D.,  &c.  Ac.  Vol.  III.  1644-1657.  Vol.  IV.  Part 
1.  1650 — 1660.  Boston,  1854.  4to. — From  the  Editor. 
Twelfth  Report  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  relatino-  to  the 
Registry  and  Returns  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1853.  By  Ephraim 
N.  Wright,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  Boston,  1854. 
8vo. — From  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D. 

Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind ;  together  with  Dr. 
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Dunglison’s  Letter  on  the  Blind  and  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in 
Europe.  Philadelphia,  1855.  8vo. — From  Dr.  Dunglison. 

The  Eye  in  Health  and  Disease ;  with  an  account  of  the  Optometer 
for  the  adaptation  of  Glasses  for  impaired,  aged  or  defective  sight; 
being  the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Central  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital.  By  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  &;c.  &c.  London,  1854.  8vo. — From  the 
Author. 

De  la  Navigation  de  I’Amazone;  reponse  aun  memoire  de  M.  Maury, 
Officier  de  la  Marine  des  Etats  Unis: — par  M.  de  Angelis.  Monte¬ 
video,  1855.  8vo. — From  the  Author. 

Natuurkundige  Verhandelingen  van  de  Hollandsche  Maatschappij 
der  Wetenschappen  te  Haarlem.  Achtste  Deel.  Haarlem,  1853. 
4to. — From  the  Holland  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem. 

The  Astronomical  Journal.  Vol.  IV.  No.  10.  Cambridge,  March 
23,  1855.  4to. — From  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  jr.^  Editor. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  State  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey.  Harrisburg,  1855.  8vo. — From  Eli  K.  Price,  Esq. 

Speech  of  Eli  K.  Price,  Esq.,  on  the  bill  entitled  “An  Act  relating  to 
Corporations  and  to  Estates  held  for  Corporate,  Religious  and 
Charitable  uses,”  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  March  21, 1855. 
Harrisburg.  8vo. — From  the  Author. 

Catalogue  of  the  Miscellaneous  Library  of  E.  D.  Ingraham,  Esq.,  sold 
March,  1855,  by  M.  Thomas  &  Sons.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — 
From  M.  Thomas  4*  Sons. 

The  Florist  and  Horticultural  Journal.  Vol.  IV.  No.  3.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  8vo. — From  H.  C.  Hanson,  Editor. 

The  Plough,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil.  Vol.  VII.  No.  9.  March,  1855. 
New  York.  8vo. — From  Myron  Finch,  Editor. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  No.  LVIII.  New 
Series.  April,  1855.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  Dr.  Isaac 
Hays,  Editor. 

Documentos,  relatives  a  la  Mision  del  Honorable  Sr.  Don  Tomas 
Hood,  Agente  Especial  del  Gobierno  de  S.  M.  B.  cerca  del  Gobier- 
no  de  Buenos-Aires,  encargado  de  las  relaciones  exteriores  de  la 
Confederacion  Argentina.  Buenos-Aires,  1846.  4to. — From 
Don  P.  de  Angelis. 

Descripcion  de  la  Nueva  Provincia  de  Otuquis  en  Bolivia.  Por  Mau- 
ricio  Bach,  Secretario  del  misma  provincia.  Buenos-Aires,  1843. 
4to. — From  the  same. 
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Historical  Sketch  of  Pepys’  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  from 

the  work  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata:  by  P.  de  Angelis.  Buenos- 

Aires,  1842.  8vo. — From  the  Author* 

Mr.  J.  R.  Tyson,  pursuant  to  appointment  at  a  former  meet¬ 
ing,  read  an  obituary  notice  of  William  Peter,  Esq.,  a  deceased 
member  of  the  Society. 

William  Peter  was  born  on  the  22d  March,  1788,  at  a  country  place, 
called  Harlyn,  the  seat  of  his  forefathers  in  Cornwall,  England.  He 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1807,  and  became  Master  of  Arts  in  1809.  He 
studied  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
on  the  28th  May,  1813. 

Mr.  Peter  seems  not  to  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  courts,  as 
a  legal  practitioner,  but  succeeding  to  the  paternal  estates  upon  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1821,  he  devoted  his  time  between  literary  and 
domestic  pleasures,  and  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  deputy  warden  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  in  1825,  he  removed  to  his 
wife’s  place,  called  Chiverton,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  for  eight  years.  Here  he  acted  for  several  years  as  a  county 
magistrate,  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  Cornwall,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  several  political  bodies  known  as  reform  associations. 

In  1832,  after  the  reform  act  had  enlarged  the  constituency,  he 
was  elected  fo  Parliament  for  Bodmin.  This  reform  he  contributed  to 
effect  by  unprecedented  exertions  in  Cornwall.  The  opposition  he 
met  with  was  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in¬ 
volved  in  the  contest.  Such  was  the  inequality  of  representation 
under  the  borough  system  which  Mr.  Peter  aided  so  much  to  destroy, 
that  Cornwall  alone  returned  only  two  members  less  to  Parliament 
than  the  whole  of  Scotland,  He  was  the  life  and  soul,  the  mind, 
tongue  and  pen  of  the  reform  party  in  that  county  against  a  host  of 
talent,  rank  and  wealth,  arrayed  against  him.  Owing  to  the  ardour 
and  impetuosity  of  his  character  which  admitted  of  no  compromises 
with  his  opponents,  he  became  as  much  the  mark  of  the  tories  as  he 
was  the  idol  of  the  whigs.  His  popularity  was  such,  that  though  the 
election  for  the  borough  was  contested  by  three  candidates  and  all  of 
liberal  politics,  Mr.  Peter  was  returned,  without  expense  to  himself, 
by  a  large  majority. 

After  the  dissolution  of  Parlament  in  1835,  Mr.  Peter  did  not  again 
appear  in  public  life.  He  withdrew  to  the  continent,  where  he  held 


for  some  time,  a  consular  appointment.  He  improved  the  opportunity 
which  his  foreio-n  residence  afforded  him  of  formino;  intimacies  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  men  of  learning  in  Jhe 
countries  he  visited.  In  1840,  he  was  appointed  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Consul  for  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  spent  the  residue  of  his  life.  He  soon  found  here  many  congenial 
friends,  whose  society  he  liked,  and  to  whom  his  highly  social  spirit, 
kind  heart,  and  acquaintance  with  books  and  men,  rendered  him  al¬ 
ways  acceptable.  He  was  received  into  membership  of  this  Society, 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  1841. 

He  died  on  Sunday  afternoon,  6th  day  of  February,  1853,  in  the 
64th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Peter’s  taste,  was  eminently  literary.  His  classical  education 
was  good,  and  he  was  especially  fond  of  Greek  literature.  In  the 
quiet  country  life  which  he  led  for  some  years  in  England,  he  had 
full  opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  this  passion.  He  had  read 
much,  especially  of  history  and  poetry.  In  several  of  the  modern 
languages,  he  had  attained  great  proficiency,  being  well  acquainted 
with  German,  French,  and  Italian.  But  all  his  acquisitions  of  this 
kind  were  through  the  eye.  His  vocal  organs  did  not  enable  him  to 
speak  either  of  these  tongues,  and  he  had  no  ear  to  understand  them 
when  pronounced.  Yet  his  attainments  were  thorough,  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  their  idiomatic  niceties,  and  was  conversant  witli  their  leading 
writers.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  wrote  various  essays,  chiefly, 
it  is  believed,  on  political  questions.  Several  of  these  pamphlets  have 
from  time  to  time  fallen  in  my  way;  but  being  on  temporary  and 
local  topics,  they  need  not  be  referred  to  here ;  one,  I  remember,  was 
a  highly  ingenious  and  plausible  argument  in  favour  of  the  viva  voce 
system  of  public  suffrage,  over  that  by  ballot.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  prefer  that  mode  of  giving 
expression  to  popular  preference:  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
open  vote  is  best  for  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  whose  social  and 
pecuniary  condition  places  them  in  a  state  of  dependency  upon  the 
higher  classes.  He  published  in  England,  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  life.  This  undertaking  was  a  labour  of  love;  for  he  manifests 
in  his  sketch,  as  he  always  discovered  in  his  conversation,  the  highest 
appreciation  of  the  virtues,  learning  and  abilities  of  the  subject  of  his 
memoir.  The  biography  justly  places  Romilly  where  his  career  en¬ 
titles  him  to  stand — among  the  purest  and  most  illustrious  of  En¬ 
gland’s  worthies. 
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]\Ir.  Peter  translated  from  the  Italian,  ManzoriVs  Fifth  of  May,  and 
various  fugitive  verses,  some  of  which  have  superior  poetical  merit. 
In  the  same  manner  he  published  with  his  translation  of  SchilleFs 
William  Tell,  sundry  smaller  pieces,  most  of  them  also  from  the 
German.  This  dramatic  poem,  in  celebration  of  the  great  deliverer 
of  Switzerland,  he  translated  in  Lucerne,  in  1837.  In  the  year  1839, 
appeared  another  volume  containing  poetical  translations  of  Schiller’s 
Marie  Stuart  and  the  Battle  with  the  Dragon.  He  added  to  the 
edition  which  he  published  in  this  city,  several  miscellaneous  original 
pieces  of  rare  excellence  and  beauty.  His  Maid  of  Orleans  was 
translated  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  this  volume  also,  are  contained  some 
of  his  best  original  verses.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  polished  and  felicitous  of  his  versions  from  Schil¬ 
ler. 

To  these  various  works  he  added  a  volume  of  considerable  size, 
entitled,  “  Specimens  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.” 
It  wa^  first  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1847.  This  production  has 
been  pronounced  in  England,  to  be  “the  most  thorough  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  popular  summary  of  ancient  poetry,  ever  made  in  the  English 
language.” 

D  O 

A  translation  followed  of  iEschylus’s  Agamemnon  from  the  Greek, 
which  he  published  in  this  city,  in  1852.  It  has  the  merit  of  being 
literal,  but  scholars,  I  think,  do  not  generally  accord  to  it  a  very  near 
approximation  to  the  spirit  of  the  original.  In  the  brief  notice  con¬ 
tained  of  Mr.  Peter  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  April,  1853,  it  is 
mentioned  that  he  translated  Prometheus  from  the  same  author. 
This,  I  believe,  is  a  mistake.  Mr.  Peter  tells  us,  in  his  preface  to  Aga¬ 
memnon,  that  ever  since  his  classic  days  at  Oxford,  he  had  been 
“possessed  with  an  earnest  longing  to  translate  the  Prometheus  and 
the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus;”  but  that,  like  the  slothful  man  in 
scripture,  he  had  always  some  “lion  in  his  way,”  until  his  arrival  in 
America,  when  he  set  about  the  undertaking  in  good  earnest,  and  had 
been  able  to  finish  only  a  portion  of  his  task.  The  other  and  more 
attractive  division  of  his  long  deferred  labour,  was  postponed  till  death 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  projects  and  intentions. 

Mr.  Peter  was  devoted  tc^  poetry.  He  intensely  admired  Milton, 
and,  I  believe,  he  could  repeat  from  memory,  the  most  of  Paradise 
Lost.  As  some  evidence  of  his  relish  of  good  poetry  and  his  fondness 
for  rendering  it  into  English,  I  may  mention,  that  he  translated  the 
Leonore  of  Burger  in  the  train  of  cars,  on  a  journey  to  Washington. 
He  told  me,  that  in  reading  it,  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  imagina- 
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tive  wildness  of  the  story,  and  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  its  execution, 
that  he  was  able  to  fix  in  his  mind,  while  on  the  way,  the  appropriate 
English  dress  of  each  of  the  more  diflicult  or  delicate  passages,  and, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do,  on  his  return,  but  to  commit  the  whole  to 
paper.  His  own  versification  is  surpassingly  happy  in  its  poetical 
diction,  and  its  sprightly,  easy  and  elegant  flow. 

But,  Mr.  Peter  was  not  merely  well  read  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
poets.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  general  history,  with  English 
politics  and  the  genealogy  of  the  English  peerage.  He  belonged  to 
the  whig  school,  and  regarded  republicanism  as  the  dream  of  visionary 
folly.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  English  arguments  in  favour 
of  free  trade,  but  he  could  not  see  that  though  its  doctrine  might  be 
applicable  to  England,  it  might  not  be  suited  to  the  situation  of  a 
country,  whose  capacity  and  resources  were  undeveloped  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  capital,  and  whose  policy  was  not  to  depress  their  labour¬ 
ers  into  starvelings. 

But  with  many  virtues  and  excellent  companionable  qualities,  he 
saw  all  subjects  through  only  certain  particular  interests  and  one  par¬ 
ticular  country. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  aristocratic  element  in  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion,  might  be  endangered  by  the  success  of  republicanism,  the  offi¬ 
cial  predominance  of  the  peerage  and  gentry  might  be  undermined  by 
the  destruction  of  the  viva  voce  system  of  voting,  and  whatever  losses 
a  new  country  may  incur,  English  commerce  and  English  manufac¬ 
tures  must  flourish  under  the  auspices  ofjTree  trade. 

Dr.  Dunglison  announced  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  William 
Bengo  Collyer,  of  London,  a  member  of  this  Society. 

Prof.  Kendall  announced  the  death  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Gauss,  of 
Gottingen,  a  member  of  this  Society,  who  died  Feb.  23,  1855, 
aged  77. 

Mr.  Peale  exhibited  a  model  of  a  fire-escape,  consisting  of 
a  ladder  of  cord,  with  wooden  steps,  and  so  arranged  that  these 
steps  can  be  attached  to  one  another  by  their  ends,  and  extend¬ 
ed  as  a  long  pole  or  rod,  equal  to  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
steps  or  rounds.  The  apparatus  is  provided  with  iron  hooks, 
by  means  of  which  it  may  be  suspended.  It  is  not  claimed  as 
a  new  invention,  a  similar  contrivance  having  been  known 
many  years  ago. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  a  Committee  of 
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the  City  Councils,  relative  to  a  sale  or  exchange  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty's  Hall,  reported  progress. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Foulke,  which 
was  read,  considered  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  consider  the  expediency  of  a  memorial  (and  if  expedient 
to  prepare  the  draft  of  one)  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth, 
containing  such  representations  as  they  shall  deem  expedient  for  pro¬ 
curing  the  publication,  in  sections,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  general 
map  of  the  geology  of  the  State;  and  also  the  deposit,  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  of  the  materials  procured  during  the  geological  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  State  for  said  map,  and  for  the  reports  of  the  State  Geo¬ 
logist; — and  that  the  said  Committee  make  report  at  the  next  stated 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  consists  of 
Mr.  Foulke,  Mr.  Trego,  Prof.  Frazer,  Dr.  Le  Conte  and  Dr. 
Franklin  Bache. 


Stated  Meeting,  *Bpril  20. 

Present,  eighteen  members. 

Judge  Kane,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Letters  were  read: — 

From  E.  Brown  Sequard,  dated  New  York,  April  10,  1855, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  notice  of  his  election  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Society: — 

From  the  Geographical  Society,  dated  Paris,  Oct.  30,  1854, 
returning  thanks  for  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  Vol.  X. 
Part  3. 

From  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  dated  April 
12,  1855,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Nos.  49-51  of  the 
Proceedings:  and — 

From  the  Imperial  Society  of  Sciences,  Agriculture  and  the 
Arts,  of  Lille,  without  date,  announcing  a  donation  for  the  li¬ 
brary. 
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The  following  donations  were  announced: — 

FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Zoologique  d’Acclimation;  fondee  le  10  Fe- 
vrier,  1854.  No.  1.  Mars,  1854.  Paris.  8vo. — From  Col,  J, 
J.  Ahert,  U,  S.  Army, 

Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  Vol.  XV.  No. 

4.  April,  1855.  London.  8vo. — From  the  Society, 

The  African  Repository.  Vol.  XXXI.  No.  4.  April,  1855.  Wash¬ 
ington.  8vo. — From  the  Am,  Colonization  Society, 

Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Third  Series.  Vol.  XXIX.  No.  4. 

April,  1855.  Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  the  Institute, 

Report  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Exhibition  of  American  Manufactures 
held  in  Philadelphia,  from  Nov.  14  to  Dec.  2,  1854,  by  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute; — with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Articles  deposited; — and 
the  Address  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  by  Thomas 
Balch,  Esq.  Philadelphia,  1855.  8vo. — From  the  same. 

The  Medical  News  and  Library.  Vol.  XIII.  No.  148.  April,  1855. 

Philadelphia.  8vo. — From  Blanchard  ^  Lea, 

On  Adipocire  and  its  Formation.  By  Charles  M.  Wetherill,  Ph. 
D.M.D.  (From  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Read  Jan.  19,  1855.) 
Philadelphia.  4to. — From  the  Author, 

Triibner’s  Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Literature;  being  a 
classified  List  of  Books  in  all  departments  of  Literature  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  published  in  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  last 
forty  years: — with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  London,  1855. 
8 VO. — From  N.  Truhner  6^  Co, 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint,  Jan.  27,  1854, 
and  Jan.  30,  1855.  Washington.  8vo. — From  J.  R.  Snoivden, 
Esq,,  Director, 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  dated  Locust 
street,  April  20,  1855,  transmitting,  as  a  donation  to  the  Soci¬ 
ety,  on  the  part  of  his  mother,  a  portrait  of  her  deceased  lius- 
band.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  late  President  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty: — 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fraley,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  communicate  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mrs.  Patterson  for  her  valuable  dona¬ 
tion. 
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The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  stated  business  of  the 
meeting,  the  balloting  for  candidates  for  membership. 

It  being  represented  to  the  Society  that  Mr.  Triibner,  a 
London  bookseller,  has  intimated  a  desire  to  purchase  some 
copies  of  Du  Ponceau’s  Essay  on  Chinese  Writing,  published 
by  the  Society  in  1838, — it  was  resolved  that  the  sale  of  said 
books  be  referred  to  the  Librarian,  with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Foulke,  from  the  Committee  appointed  at  last  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  memorializing  the  Legislature  in  reference 
to  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania, — made  report  to  the  Society  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  had  been  held;  but  that  nothing  was  agreed 
upon: — And  the  question  being  taken  upon  granting  the  Com¬ 
mittee  leave  to  sit  again,  leave  was  not  granted,  and  the  subject 
came  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society: — 

Whereupon,  a  draft  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Foulke;  and  after  discussion  it  was  resolved 
that  it  is  inexpedient  for  the  Society  to  memorialize  the  Le¬ 
gislature  upon  the  subject  at  present. 

All  other  business  having  been  concluded,  the  ballot-boxes 
were  opened  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  the  following  named 
gentlemen  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society: — 

Samuel  Powel,  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Elisha  J.  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  P.  Rogers,  of  Philadelphia. 
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